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Prefatory Note 

A small book can rarely lay claim to an exhaustive treatment of its 
subject. Nor does this one. Its intent is merely to put before the college 
student in brief space and therefore for quick comprehension those facts 
of rhetoric which are daily usable. Even an educated man may in some 
measure be pardoned for misspelling the unusual polysyllabic, for inability 
to apply some rare nicety of punctuation, for lack of the subtler qualities 
of style. But for him not to know the spelling of words regularly employed 
by the generality of mankind, not to know conmion and helpful uses of 
punctuation, not to be able to make the written sentence come out, as 
Pater puts it, victoriously, or to give the paragraph the advantage 
of unity of topic is highly blameworthy. And it is almost exclusively 
ignorance of just this sort that the present volume seeks to render impos- 
sible. Very few facts will be found in it which are not of daily applica- 
tion. For it is, as its title declares, primarily and chiefly concerned with 
EVERYDAY RHETORIC. 

4t ***** * 

It will be understood and therefore need not be indicated hereafter 
that the examples illustrating bad usage have been drawn, save in one 
or two designated instances, wholly from student themes, so that they 
represent not fictitious but actual errors, made with varying degrees of 
frequency. The examples illustrative of right use, on the other hand, 
barring a small niunber of excerpts from reputable newspapers and peri- 
odicals, have been garnered exclusively from permanent literature. 

Dec. 1, 1915. 



spelling 

The persons who designate themselves as "poor spellers" are of two 
sorts. They are those who, having difficulty with the spelling of some 
few words, forget that these are but an infinitesimal number as compared 
with that great multitude of words with whose spelling they have never 
experienced even the slightest difficulty. The exception, asisaconmion 
practice in life, is here mistaken for the rule; an inability to cope with the 
letter-combinations of some words is, despite the evidence of actual 
experience, assumed to be an inability to cope with ^the letter-combina- 
tions of all words. State this truth to such persons, and they will gen- 
erally acknowledge the baselessness of their assumption. 

The second class is not so easy to deal with. These are they who with 
little or no effort to master spelling have quickly and complacently come 
to the conclusion that its mastery is an impossibility for them. It is 
my firm conviction however that, save in very rare instances, a poor 
speller is a lazy speller. Interrogations put to him as to the seriousness 
of the efforts he has made to conquer the refractory words, what various 
methods he has tried, how persistent he has been in their application will 
readily reveal the justice of this assertion. Simplified spelling will do 
little to help this individual, and were the millenium of a phonetic spelling 
actually to take place it is a fair surmise he would still be wallowing in 
the slough of a bad orthography. His only salvation lies in an awakening 
to his own sinful sluggishness. 

The list below, reduced to a minimum, is composed of words in every- 
day use which have been found to be a source of trouble to college men. 
There is not one of them — ^the statement is made from actual observation 
— ^which honest and persistent effort will not reduce to entire subjection. 
Appended to this list is another of the few rules in English orthography 
of general application which, properly memorized, will render unnecessary 
many a troublesome visit to the dictionary, or error impossible when the 
dictionary is not at hand. 



Seventy Words 

Commonly Used and Frequently Misspelled 

(The student is asked to note in the following list with what frequency 
a knowledge of Latin aids in the easy mastery of the spelling of the English 
word.) 

COBRBGT FOBM COBiMENT 

accommodate Observe that the word contains two c's and two m's. 
Latin aCCoMModare<ad+coMModua. 

agreeable Not infrequently misspelled with but one e in second 

syllable. 



all right 



lie 



athlete 

b^mning 

believe 

benefit 

business 
canvas 

cite 

committee 
conscientious 

description 
disappoint 

disastrous 
ecstasy 

embarrassment 
exaggerate 

existence 



Of late often misspelled aJright. See also Note 1. 

Note double 8 in both first and second syllables. 

Frequently misspelled with an e between atk and {efe. 
Greek athUmy prize. 

Note doubling of medial n. See also Rule 1. 

See mnemonic, Note 2. 

The common error here is to employ t instead of e in 
the second syllable. Latin bmE+facere. 

Sometimes misspelled buisness. The present spelling is 
accounted for by the fact that the word was once 
actually pronounced busy-ness. 

This is the noun meaning cloth for sails or artists' use. 
Noun and verb concerned with political inquiry or 
conmiercial solicitation are spelled with double s: 
canoaSS. 

This is the verb meaning to quote, adduce. Note 
spelling of the noun site, location, and of the noun and 
verb sight concerned with vision. 

Observe that in this word three letters are doubled. 
Latm coMMiTTere. 

The second and fourth syllables are here the difficult ones. 
Note sc in the former: Latin scire, to know. 

Frequently misspelled discription. Latin dE+scribere. 

Conmionly misspelled with two s*8 and one p. Latin 
diS, not, and aPPoint. 

The 6 of the noun disastEr should in the adjective be 
dropped. 

A word that has had many spellings. That given here 
is the one almost invariably employed tonday. Greek 
ekstasis. 

Note double r and double s. 

The common mistake here is to omit one of the g^s. 
Latin ex+oGGer, heap. 

Not Ance. See Note 3 for mnemonic. 
10 



fascinate The c is frequently omitted through error. Latin 

faSCinum, witchcraft. 

fiery A simpler spelling, now obsolete, was firy. Not to be 

spelled firey. 

foretell Note the e of the first syllable. See Note 4. 

frivolous Neither frivVUms nor frivIUyus. Latin frivOlus. So 

also, frivOlrity. 

fulfil There is only one I in the first syllable; one or two may 

be used in the second, preferably for simplicity's sake 
one. This of course is then doubled in the preterit and 
participles according to Rule 1. 

granunar Not grammEr. Greek grammAf a letter. Note also 

two m's in grammatical, 

height Not infrequently misspelled with an additional final 

A, heighth, and so pronounced, also incorrectly. 

huge Sometimes confused in spelling with the proper name 

Hugh. 

humorous Never humErous. Latin humOr. See also Note 5. 

immediately The adjective is imm^diatE, and final e according to Rule 
2 must be retained before ly. Note also the Latin 
influences in the spelling: in+MEDIAtus <mediu8, 
middle. 

incidentally The form inddenUy is obsolete. Note the al also in 
acdderdally. 

infinite Never infinAte. Latin infinltu8<in+finlre. 

its This is the possessive pronoun and has no apostrophe. 

It's is a contraction for it is. 

led This is the preterit and past participle of lead. Note 

that the a has been dropped. 

leisure Observe carefully the position of the vowels in the 

initial syllable. 

lighten This is the proper spelling of the verb of which the noun 

is lightNing. 

"The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven: the lightnings 
lightened the world.'' Psalm Lxxvn 18. 

lose Frequently confused orthographically with loose, a verb 

^ of quite different signification and pronunciation. 

manoeuvre French wano6tTe< Latin, marms+opera. A spelling 

more to be recommended, because simpler, is maneuver. 
There is every probability that it will supplant the 
other. 

11 



maintenance The verb is mairdAIn, but the ai gives way in the noun 
to 6. 

mathematics E should not be omitted between maJth and maUca; 
it is a syllable in the pronunciation of the word. 

miniature Latin, minlare, to paint. The a must not be omitted 

in spelling; in pronouncing it may or may not be 
sounded, though dictionaries give preference to the 
four-syllabled form. 

nevertheless Hyphens are not to be inserted between the various 
components of this word. 

noticeable There is a rule of pronunciation generally observed that 

c has the sound of A; before a, o and u, and the sound of 
8 before e, i and y. Hence to preserve the s sound in 
notice the e before -oftte must be retained. So too 
peacEable, servicEable, tracEable; and (g also is hard 
save before e, i and y) changEcMey chargEable, dam- 
ogEabU managEable. See Note 6 for mnemonic as to 
"ble adjectives. 

nowadays Once written as three separate words, then with hyphens 

after no^£^-and Or (now-a-^ys), and at present without 
hyphens as a single word. Anglo-Saxon now+a+da6flfe«, 
now during the day. 

occasion The word contains but one s. Latin occaSio cognate 

with caSus, accident, event etc. 

occurred So also oCCuRRence. Note in each word not only two 

c'«, but also two r'«. Latin oCCuRRere<db+cuRRere. 
See also Rule 1. 

oh This was once more commonly spelled 0, but the capital 

letter is now chiefly reserved for thought of an 
exalted or profoundly solemn nature as in prayer, 
apostrophe or verse. 

opportunity Spelled with two p's and an o. Latin oPPOrtunus. 

optimist Not optOmist. Latin optimum (superlative of boniui). 

parallel Note carefully the two medial Vs and the single final 

one. Greek, para, beside, and aLLehn, one another. 

precede Procedure is likewise spelled with but one medial e; 

its verb however has two: procEEd. See also Note 7. 

principle So spelled the word is always a noun meaning, in every- 

day use, a truth, a law, a right rule of conduct. Privr 
cipal for common purposes is the adjective save when 
referring to money or to the head of a school or to 
the chief participant in an action such, for instance, 
as a duel. 
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privilege Observe especially the i of the middle syllable; also 

the spelling of the last syllable which is not leDge. 
Latin Ux; LEGis etc. 

probably Not probaly. The second b must be omitted neither in 

spelling nor pronunciation: probaBly. 

professor One / only. 

pronunciation The verb is pronOunce but the noun drops the o. 

quite It is a common fault, generally an inadvertent one, to 

confuse this word in spelling with quieL The two 
words of course differ not only orthographically but 
in definition and pronunciation as well. 

repetition Latin, rePETItio<re+PETo. 

rhythm Greek, ruTHmos. The Greek r is here equivalent in 

sound to rH; and the Greek u becomes y in EngUsh. 
Cf . syllable and synonym. 

sacrilegious Note carefully the e of the third syllable. Observe also 

that the word is not pronounced as though it were a 
combination of sac + religiouSy but sacri W gious. 

seize Note that the position of medial e and i in this word is 

reversed in sIEge. 

separate No Ibnger spelled sepErate. Latin se, apart +pArare, 

arrange. v 

simile Not simillE. Latin, similE^ neuter of similis. 

studying Frequently misspelled with y omitted: studing. See also 

Rule 3. 

syllable Observe two medial Vs. Greek, suLLabe <sun, together 

+labein, take. Greek u here, as in the following word, 
becomes y in English. 

synonym Note second y. Greek sUnonUmon<suny together+ 

onomaf name. 

together A hyphen should never be placed between to and gether. 

weird Observe position of e and i. 

welfare There is but one I in the first syllable. 

writing Neither writing nor writer has two Vs as many persons 

are tempted to spell them. The only form of the 
word thus properly spelled is the past participle: 
wHTTen. 
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NoTB 1 Already is an adverb meaning By this or that time, thus earlv, even now. 
and is spelled as a sinde word with a single I. There is another form alwavs spellea 
aU ready: this is an aajective phrase, and means Fully prepared, quite ready. Thus 
"1 have lost so much time already." 

Steele, Spectator No. 140 (Oxford Dictionary) 
But 

When he joined the party he found the members of it oQ ready to start. 

NoTB 2 Various mnemonics have been devised to aid in the correct spelling of the 
second qrllable of words like hdieoe, relieve, conceive^ deceive, receive etc. Tne two names 
Alice and Ceiia have been helpfully suggested as mdicating that i will always be the 
vowel after I, and e the vowel after c. Another mnemonic is the fact that in tiie alpha- 
betical list 6 is nearest c, and i nearest L And a third, the best known of all perhaps, 
is the following bit of lime. 

/ before e 
Except after c. 
Or when sounded as a 
As in neighbor or weigh. 

Note 3 When puzzled as to whether a word should end -ant, or -ent, -arice, or -ence 
the student who knows Latin will be much aided by recalling the lAtin original of the 
word. If this be a verb of the second, third or fourth conjiigation (that is, the e and 
% conjugations) the adjective in Englisn will generally end 'Ent, the noun- Ence. If, 
on the other hand, the verb be of the first or a conjugation the adjective will usually 
end 'Ard, the noun -Arux, Thus apparEni^JjBAm apparEre; but expectArUKJj&im 
expectAre. 

Thus also among many illustrations in daily use: acddEnt, odherEnt, agEnL ani/eoe- 
dEnt, ardEnt, heUigerEni, heneficErU, beneoolSrU, cogEni, concurrEni, canveniJSrU. cor- 
respondEnL diffidErd. dUigEnl, expediEnt etc. (For complete lists see Walker's 
Rhyming Dictionary.) 

But abundAfU, arrogArU, ckdmAnt, complainArU, coneanArU, convereAnt, diacrepAni, 
dieputArU, domirkArU, exorhUAni, extArU, extravagAnt, impartArU, inhabitAni etc. 

ConfidAnt, depend Ant and deecendAnt are notable exceptions; they are not derived 
from verbs of the first conjugation but come indirectly from the Latin by wav of the 
French and this accounts for the -Ant ending. The adjectives of all three however 
terminate in -Ent, and even the noun descendant may be so spelled. AecendAnt, comr 
baiAntj lieutenAni, tenAnt and repentAnt, of like entry into the language, are other 
exceptions. 

Note 4 When the prefix means before it almost invariably is spelled fore; other, 
wise the final e is omitted. Thus, forEbode, forEcast, forEfather, forEJinger, forEgone" 
forEhead, forEnoon, forEeee, forEshorten, forEsight, but, without the e, forbear, 
forbid, forgo, forgive, forlorn, forsake, forswear. 

Note 5 For about a century now humor has been almost invariably spelled by 
the English with a ii in the final syllable: humoUr. So also with the En^h honoUr, 
harboUr, laboUr etc. The omission of u in America is due pretty largely to the influence 
of Noah Webster in the early part of the nineteenth century. For a complete history 
of the spelling see Lounsbury's English Spelling and the Spelling Reform, Ch. iv "The 
Question of nonor." 

Note 6 In the difficulty of determining whether the adjective shall end -Able or 
'Ible the student of Latin has again the advantage. As in the case -ant and -ent (Note 3) 
it wiU be found that where the original of the word is a Latin verb of the first or a con- 
jugation the spelling will almost invariably be -Able; where of the third or fourth con- 
jugation, 'Ible. Thus, revocAble'^lAtia, revocAre; but UmgIble<JjaXm tangEre. 

Thus also, affAble, admirAble, amenAble. applicAble, commendAble, considerAbie, 
cuLpAble, curAUe, damnAble, deUdAble, durAble, estimAble, impregnAble^ndispuiAble, 
inimUAble, irreftUAble etc. (For complete lists see Walker's Rhyming Dictionary.) 

But admissible, audible, convertible, corruptible, credible, discernible, edible, faUIUe, 
illegible, intelligible, invincible, irresistible etc. 

There is, of course, a considerable list also of -ble adjectives whose first member is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon or from a noun. In both cases the spelling is -Able, 
Thus, from the Anglo-Saxon drinkAble, eatAble, know Able, laughAble etc.; from nouns, 
fashionAble, questionAble, seasonAble etc. 
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Note 7 Both precJ^cfe and pnxx^^d oome from the lAtin c^diffre and their difference 
of spelling is due entirely to custom. The Oxford Dictionary gives an instance of 
proceed spelled vrocEdE as late as 1743, and indeed this was the older and 
preferred literal form of the word down to the end of the sixteenth centuiy. From 
that time on however procEEd supplanted it in favor. The Simplified Spdling Board 
suggests that for analogy's sake we revert to the older form. 



Four Rules in Spelling For Daily Application 

1 Monosyllables and words of more than one syllable where the accent 
is on the last syllable, 

ending in a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, 

double the final consonant when the suffix begins with a vowel. 

Thus, stop, stopping, but stoop, stooPing; sad, saDDer, but coarSer, 
kinDer; defer, defeRRed, but defeRence. 



2 There is a countless host of words in English which end in silent e. 
This e is dropped when a suffix beginning with a vowel is added, but re- 
tained when the suffix begins with a consonant. The exceptions to this 
rule are so few as to be negligible. 

Care, caring, but carEfvl; cease, ceasing, but ceasEless; etc. 



3 A final y preceded by a consonant changes to i before a suffix. Thus, 
dreary, dreariness; carry, carriage etc. 

There are certain modifications of this rule. In verbs final y is retained 
before -dng, as studying; but studied. Also in the present third singular 
of verbs, to the i Is added -es, as studlES. 

So in nouns where the y is preceded by a consonant the plural is formed 
not only by changing y to i but by adding -es as well. Thus, comedy, 
comedlES; mercy, mercIES (but merciful); remedy, remedlES, Note 
however that where in the noun the y is preceded by a vowel, y remains 
and merely s is added to form the plural, as aliey, alleys; aitomey, attorneys; 
journey, journeys; monkey, monkeys. 



4 In adjectives final n is retained before -ness, and final I before 4y. 

Thus, cleaNNess, commoNNess, drunkeNNess, eveNNess, keeNNess, 
meaNNess, opeNNess, plaiNNess, suddeNNess, wavJtoNNess etc. 

And bashfuLLy, cordiaLLy, gracefuLLy, hopefuLLy, lineaLLy, 
periodicaLLy, personaLLy, radicaLLy, skilfuLLy, verbaLLy, etc. 
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Punctuation 

Punctuation is the educated man's last device to make the meaning of 
written thought unmistakable. He has chosen his words with nicety, 
and arranged them in sentences and paragraphs perspicuously, and now 
he sees to it that the commas, colons, semicolons and other separative 
characters shall also add their power of expressiveness to the entire com- 
position. For that punctuation in itself has expressiveness a single illus- 
tration will serve to show. Thus 

This is a beautiful day. 
This is a beautiful day! 
This is a beautiful day? 

In the first instance there is a mere statement of fact; in the second the 
fact is expressed with feeling; and in the third the fact is questioned. 
In none of the instances however has the word-order or the word-choice 
been changed, and the differences of meaning are due wholly to punctua- 
tion. The story is told of a compositor who thoroughly disapproving of 
the sentiment of copy he was in the act of setting up salved his conscience 
by changing "He is happily married" to "He is, happily, married." And 
here again the expressiveness of punctuation is fully apparent. 

It follows then that since punctuation has this power it should never be 
used mechanically or thoughtlessly. In composition the writer should 
constantly ask himself such questions as these: Do I need punctuation at 
this point or that? Would my thought be as clear to the reader without 
it? Or if I do need it, is it the comma or the semicolon in this particular 
case, for instance, that best suits my need, and why? Such interrogation 
is the only right basis for an intelligent and thoughtful use of punctuation, 
and by it, as has been said, punctuation becomes in the practice of the 
educated man a final effective device in giving clarity and intensity to 
written thought. 



Twelve Ibiportant Rules concerning the Comma 

(In reading any illustration to note the use of a particular punctuation 
mark the student should observe the punctuation in general, as frequently 
one illustration will exemplify several rules. It should never be forgotten 
that the ability to observe various punctuations, and the ability to employ 
them effectually y go hand in hand.) 

1 An appositive is separated from the word it explains by a comma and 
when occupying a parenthetic position is also followed by a comma. The 
first example, taken, as are all, from Ferrero's Women of the Caesars 
(1912), illustrates both aspects of the rule. 

In his will, Tiberius had adopted, and thereby designated to the senate 
as his successors, Caius Cahgula, the son of GertnanicuSf and Tiberius, the 
son of his own son Drusus. Ch. 6 
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A few days later, it was learned that Octavianus had divorced his wife 
Scribonia, and had married livia, a young woman of nineteen, Ch. 2 

It will be noticed that in the first illustration Drusus and in the second 
Scribonia, though appositives, are not set ofiF by the commas. This is a 
common practice where the word or words to which the appositive is 
complement bear to the appositive what is in reality the close relation- 
ship of preceding adjective modifier. The son of his own son is really an 
adjective phrase modifying DrusuSf and his wife an adjective modifier of 
Scribonia, 

Two other illustrations of this sort are given: — 

There would scarcely have come down to us even a summary notice of 
the exile of the second Julia had it not been that among those exiled with 
her was the poet Ovid, Ch. 3 

Unlike her sister Julian she was a lady of blameless life. Ch. 3 

2 It is the custom and a heli)ful one to indicate to the reader the 
presence of a non-restrictive relative clause by placing a comma before 
it, and to indicate the restrictive relative clause by omitting the comma. 
The difference between these two kinds of relative clauses is that the re- 
strictive limits or defines the sense of the antecedent, and were this clause 
to be removed the thought of the main statement, as will be seen in the 
illustrations below, would be incomplete. The non-restrictive, on the 
other hand, merely furnishes an additional thought to a statement com- 
plete in itself; clause and antecedent are not in this case inseparably related 
and the comma becomes very naturally a proper punctuation. 

Non-restrictive relatives 

It is giving too much thought to style in the more external and verbal aspects 
of it, which I am here considering, that leads to the confounding of style witii 
diction. John Biuroughs: Literary Values, Ch. 3 

The German Professor Grimm sees in Goethe 'the apreatest poet of all 
times and all people,' which makes Matthew Arnold smile. Literary values, Ch. 
4 

Restrictive relatives 

He [Scott] was not deficient in the larger art that knows how to make a bygone 
age live again to the imagination. Literary Values, Ch. 3 

It is probably as rare to find a French writer whose style tires the reader as it 
is to find a German whose style does not. Literary Values, Ch. 3 

3 When two consecutive adjectives precede a noun they are not, con- 
trary to the regular procedmre, separated by a comma if the first adjective 
may be regarded as in sense modifying the second adjective and the noun 
combined. Note the omission of the comma in the following illustrations 
from Bret Harte. 

There was an infantine gravity about him, a contemplative ligiht in his 
round gray eyes. The Luck of Roaring Camp 

Feathery drifts of snows, shaken from the long jjine houghs, flew like white 
winged birds, and settled abo ut them as they slept. The Outcasts of Poker Flat 

As the cart drew up to the fatal tree, we noticed that it contained a rov>gh 
oblong box. Tennessee's Partner 
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4 A vocative beginning or concluding a sentence should be set off from 
the context by a single comma; when within the sentence it should be set 
off by two. 

"Climb through the window, Bo&, and collect the battoies/' said Hale. 
"Sure, air!" said the lad. John Fox, Jr.: The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
Ch. 14 

Mr, President and OenJUemen, this confidence in the unsearched might of 
man belongs, by all motives, by all prophecy, by all preparation, to the Ameri- 
can Scholar. Emerson: The American S(molar 

myfr%end8f there are resources in us on which we have not drawn. Emer- 
son: Address in Divinity College, Cambridge 

5 It is frequently necessary to precede especially by a comma in order 
to make it at once apparent that it modifies the following phrase or clause. 
In the first illustration espedaUy is within the phrase it modifies, and so 
requires no punctuation; in the second and third examples the conmia is 
properly because helpfully employed. 

Comma unnecessary 

There was one time of the year which was held in Raveloe to be especially 
suitable for a wedding. George Eliot: Silas Mamer, Conclusion 

Comma necessary 

For the Raveloe feasts were like the rounds of beef and the barrels of ale — 
they were on a large scale, and lasted a good whUe, eapedaUy in the winter- 
time. Silas Mamer, Ch. 3 

The resource occurred to him now as so easy and agreeable, eepedaUy as 
Mamer's hoard was likely to be large enough to leave Godfrey a nandsome 
surplus beyond his immediate needs. Silas Marner, Ch. 4 

6 When besides and however beginning a sentence are employed as 
adverbs (and not respectively as preposition and conjunction), in order 
that, their function be at once patent to the reader they should be followed 
by a comma. 

However, his tickets served perfectly well at all points. Howells: Roman 
Holidays, Ch. 1 

BesideSf in Italy charity costs so little. Roman Holidays, Ch. 4 

Example of however in conjunctive use where comma would be wholly 
out of place. 

However it was, I took the apartment, and found it, though small, apt for 
me. Roman Holidays, Ch. 6 

These same two adverbs within a clause or sentence may or may not 
be set off by commas according as the writer prefers a full or scant punc- 
tuation. Much the commoner practice is still to employ the commas. 

If I am not so mistaken as I might very well be, however, the local language 
is less studied than it was in former times, when far fewer Italians spoke 
English. Roman Holidays, Ch. 6 
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7 For the same purposes of clarity it is well and generally the custom 
to place a comma before jar and yet when these are employed as con- 
junctions. 

In the second illustration inasmuch as the nominative we immediately 
follows JQT^ it is at once plain that the latter must be a conjunction: the 
comma therefore in this instance might have been safely omitted. And 
for the same reason it might also have been omitted before yei in the 
fourth illustration. 

I must except from the sweeping statement the cafes, but these should not 
count, Jot women as well as men frequented them. Howells: Roman Holidays, 
Ch. 1 

An involuntary ferocity from the famine which we began to feel may have 
glared from our visages, Jor we had eaten nothing for three hours, which was 
long for saloon passengers. Roman Holidays, Gh. 1 

Though cabs in Rome are swift and cheap, y^ the piazzas are many and 
widely distributed. Roman Holidays, Ch. 6 

I for my part had always expected to go to Spain and live among the people 
I had known in those chajrming books, yet I had been often in Europe, and had 
spent whole years there without ever going near Spain. Roman Holidays, 

8 Ye% and m)^ well and why in deliberative and exclamatory senses, 
interjections like oh, ah and alas generally require a comma to set them 
oflf from their context. • 

YeSf when the hour of battle came he was almost ashamed to say, ''Go 
it, Figs''; and not a single other boy in the place uttered that cry for the first 
two or three rounds of that famous combat. Thackeray: Vanity Fair, Ch. 5 

Both her arms were round him. No, it was impossible. They could not 
be going to part. "What is the matter, mother?" said he; "you look very 
pale!" Vanity Fair, Ch. 60 

" Why, you goose ! Rawdon has not a shilling but what I give him." Vanity 
Fair, Ch. 11 

Oh, thou poor lonelv benighted boy! Mother is the name for God in t&e 
life and heajrts of little children; and here was one who was worshipping a 
stone! Vanity Fair, Ch. 37 

Yes and no, where the statement immediately succeeding them does 
not continue their a£5brmation or negation, are properly followed by a 
separative mark stronger than the comma, either period or semicolon 
as the case may require. And oh, ah, alas, where the writer wishes to 
express in them an intenser feeling, are followed by the exclamation point 
rather than the comma. 

'Have you ever heard me use that word yet?' said Puck, quickly. 
*No, You talk about ' *the People of the Hills," but you never say " fairies," ' 
said Una. Kipling: Puck of Pook's Hill, "Weland's Sword." 

All she wanted was the proposal, and dh! how Rebecca now felt the want of 
a mother! — a dear, tender mother, who would have managed the business in 
ten minutes. Vanity Fair, Ch. 6 

From one colony to another Becky fled uneasily . . . tnring with all her 
might to be respectable, and alaa! always found out some day or other, and 
pecked out of the cage by the real daws. Vanity Fair, Ch. 64 
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9 Two consecutive geographical names, the second of which gives the 
location of the first, are regularly separated by a comma. 

Unconscioiisly we had been reading the Old Testament as if it were a 
collection of documents produced in Heidelberg , Germany , or in Boston, Maesor 
chtLseUs: precise, literal, scientific. Henry Van Dyke: Out-of-doors in the 
Holy Land, Ch. 2 

10 And uniting the last two of a series of like parts of speech may or 
may not be preceded by a comma. It is still very much the general 
practice to employ the comma, though apparently a tendency is develop- 
ing to omit it, especially on the part of those who according to a more 
modem way punctuate sparsely. 

With comma 

As he was on the stage, so he was off it, clothes, powder, and aU, Barrie: 
Half Hours, "Pantaloon^' 8 

He rises, bows, and glides about the room. Half Hours, "The Twelve-pound 
Look" 46 

He leaped the rough fence with a rattle of spear, shield, and armour, Kipling: 
Puck of Pook's Hill, "A Centurion of the Thirtieth" 

Without conuna 

There were easy chairs with restful arms within reach of tables holding 
lamps, ash receivers and the like. F. Hopkinson Smith: Peter, Ch. 2 

The sideboard, its rear packed with the family silver, was guarded by a row 
of bottles of various sizes, shapes and colors, Peter, Ch. 10 

It is also the custom to place a comma before and uniting clauses. This 
is an especially valuable practice in cases where without the comma the 
first word of the second clause might for the moment be regarded as a 
part of the first. This misinterpretation were it not for the comma would 
be entirely possible in the second illustration. In the third illustration 
such a mistake could not well be made for the first noun of the second clause 
is at once recognized as a nominative: the comma then, especially in a 
sparing use of punctuation, might here have been easily dispensed with. 

His face was not of a friendly type, and his eyes held cold irritation discreetly 
restrained by bitsiness4ike civility. Burnett: T. Tembaron, Ch. 6 

But tragic things had h^pened, and before her grew the waU while she pre- 
tended to read her book. T. Tembaron, Ch. 30 

Through a large part of his interview with Palford his elbow rested on the 
table, and he held his chin with his hand and rubbed it thoughtfully. T. Tem- 
baron, Ch. 7 

11 The parenthetic, explanatory phrase that is is regularly followed 
by the comma. Where it introduces word or phrase it is also generally 
preceded bv the comma; when however it introduces a clause the common 
punctuaticfas are the comma and dash in combination, more moderidy 
the dash alone, or the semicolon. 
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''It was natural that as an old friend of Lord Warburton's — an older friend, 
that is^ than Osmond — ^I should take an interest in his intentions." James: 
Portrait of a Lady, Ch. 45 

When the biting chill of November ushers in the winter, you will look in vain 
for your an^e-wmgs; that is, unless you look in the right place. William 
Hamilton Gibson: Sharp Eyes 271 

For weeks the cocoons have been most effectually hidden among the 
foliage, but now the thickets are full of them in plain sight — that is, if your 
eyes are sharp enough to find them. Sharp Eyes 252 

Note carefully that the Latin abbreviation of the phrase, i. e., requires 
the same punctuation. 

12 In general it may be said of the comma that it is a very convenient 
mark to render clear a passage otherwise ambiguous; it helps the reader 
to instantaneous interpretation. In the following illustrations, taken from 
themes by college students, a comma inserted in the space designated by the 
caret would hav0 rendered any re-reading for sense unnecessary; without 
it re-reading is unavoidable. 

Wrong: All the residences are set back from the walks and surrounded with 
green lawns A ^ many cases dotted with rose bushes and slurubbery. 

Wbonq : Although I have seen many league games since A^he first will always 
remain in my mind as the most exciting. 

Wrong: Thus Clark A ranked with leading colleges A should not be back- 
ward in this respect. 

Wrong: If a book has succeeded, as Genungj^s has, in thus amplifying its 
subject Athen to my mind it has fulfilled its mission. 

I began to hear a terrible noise A above which I thought I could distinguish 
the voice of a freshman. 

In the next illustration the use of two commas is confusing: for the moment 
the reader is unable to tell whether in fact goes with the first or the second 
clause. The removal of the second comma does away with the difficulty. 

Wrong: I have every reason in the world to remember my first smoke, 
in fa/dy I shall never forget it. 



The Two Functions op the Semicolon 

In separative power the period is the strongest of the punctuation 
marks, and the comma the weakest. The semicolon occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the two. To-day the comma is with much 
frequency misemployed for the semicolon. The following instance from 
a student's theme is illustrative; in it the use of the semicolon would 
have helped in the instantaneous comprehension of the thought. 

Wrong: The pubUc have the final word and if they approve the play it is 
easy sailing, if they do ^ot approve it, the way is rough and difficult. 

From this instance it is rightly inferred that the semicolon is properly 
employed between co-ordinate clauses regarded as sufficiently related to 
be included in the same sentence; and it is especially an applicable mark of 
punctuation when these clauses are at all involved or contain within them- 
selves commas. The semicolon is also a very effective mark between the 
strongly contrasted members of an antithetic sentence; and is, because of 
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its greater separative power, a far better mark for this purpose than the 
comma. These two constitute practically the only uses of the semicolon; 
an instance of each follows. 

Between co-ordinate clauses 

There is a great deal of self-denial and manliness in poor and middle-class 
houses, that has not got into literature and never will, but that keeps the 
esath sweet; that saves on superfluities, and spends on essentials; that goes 
rusty and educates the boy; that sells the horse but builds the school; works 
early and late, takes two looms in the factory, three looms, six looms, but pa3rs 
(^ uie mortgage on the paternal farm, and then goes back cheerfully to work 
again. Emerson: Culture 

In antithesis 

What is done for effect is seen to be done for effect; what is done for love is 
felt to be done for love. Emerson: Behavior 

Society is the stage on which manners are shown; novels are the literature. 
Behavior 



The Colon: for Introduction 

In Shakespeare's day the colon was used with much frequency for the 
same purpose as the semicolon — the separation of co-ordinate clauses. 

La. That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold: 

What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire. 

Hearke, peace: it was the Owle that Shriek'd, 

The fataU Bell-man, which gives the stem'st good-night. 

He is about it, the Doores are open: 

And the surfeted Groomes doe mock their charge 

With Snores. Macbeth II 2 (First FoUo Ed.) 

And this practice lasted, though decreasingly, even down into the Victorian 

Era. 

Perhaps not: perhaps he would think it was only alarm at her aunt's men- 
tion of Wakem before her father: that was the interpretation her mother had 
put on it. George Eliot: Mill on the Floss, Vol. 2, Bk. 5, Ch. 6 

Since then however the colon has given over wholly to the semicolon the 
duty of separating co-ordinate clauses, and now has a distinct and very 
valuable function of its own. It is in punctuation almost exclusively the 
mark of introduction; it says to the reader, Expect at once explanation 
or specific instance. 

1 Thus it introduces a clause or clauses explanatory, in a concrete 
and specific way, of an inmiediately preceding general statement or 
abstract truth. 

The memory of that roar returns first; then the vision defines: a chasm, which 
is a street, between moimtains, which are houses. Lafcadio Heam: Kokoro, 
Ch.2 

His rejection of the ancestral faith would signify more than temporary 
pain for him: it would mean disinheritance, the contempt of old comrades, 
loss of rank, and all the consequences of bitter poverty. Kokoro, Ch. 10 
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2 Or it introduces explanatory clauses or a series of words for which 
the main statement has directly prepared the reader. 

Shelved against the naked brickwork above, I could perceive multitudes 
of lesser shapes: demon figures with eyes that burned through the dark like 
the eyes of a black cat, and figures hiuf man. half bird, winged and beaked 
like eagles, — ^the Tengu of Japanese fancy. Kokoro, Ch. 11 

Wherefore Japan may well be erateful to her two sreat religions, the 
creators and preservers of her moral power: to Shinto, which taught the in- 
dividual to think of his Emperor and of his country before thinking either of 
his own f sunily or of himself; and to Buddhism, which trained him to master 
regret, to endure pain, and to accept as eternal law the vanishing of things 
loved and the tyranny of things hated. Kokoro, Ch. 2 

It is to be noted that inasmuch as the colon is a t^minal mark it should 
never be placed within a clause as in the following illustration. 

Wbono: The new means of advertunng, as: flashing electric signs, con- 
spicuous letterings and illustrations in newspapers, electrically lighted bill- 
boards, have reached the stage that is unsurpassable. 

No msak is required after the ds, and the parenthetic phrase is simply 
and properly set off from its context by commas or by dashes before as 
and after billboards. 



3 Or for this same explanatory purpose the colon is effectively em- 
ployed in the titles of essays, books etc. 

China: Religious and Otherwise Outlook^ April 7, 1915, p. 796 

Belgium: the Innocent Bystander National Geographic Magazine,. 

Sept. 1914, p. 223 



4t Or again it introduces an aflBirmative statement which is the 
obverse of the inunediately preceding negative one. Here too the idea 
of explanation is present. 

He furnishes no prescriptions to be taken to a drugstore: his drugstore is 
either at home or in a room of the hospital he directs. Kokoro, Ch. 8 

The artist preferred^ when working for a good patron, never to name a price: 
only the merchant tned to get the better of his customers by bargainmg, — 
the immoral privilege of his class. Kokoro, Ch. 8 

He had no worldly ties: he loved only his calling, and the studies belonging 
to it. Kokoro, Ch. 9 



5 It is used further in an introductory capacity before dialogue; 
before excerpts from books and reports of speeches; and in correspondence 
after the salutation. For illustrations see Quotation Mark Ifii and The 
Punctuation of Letter Forms. 
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The Period: ▲ Use and ▲ Misuse 

1 It is still very much the custom to place a period after an abbrevia- 
tion. A usage, however, which may ultimately grow to be the prevailing 
one, dispenses with the period in an abbreviated personal title. 

With period 

The pjeiBonalit^ of Mr. Howells, as shown both in his objective novels and in 
his suojeotive hterary confessions, is one that irresistibly commands our 
highest respect and our warmest affection. William Lyon Phelps: Essays of 
Modem Novelists, Ch. 3 

Without period 

She immediately asked after one Dr Thome, who was Mrs Gresham's 
uncle. TroUope: Framley Parsonage, C9i. 28 

GOV WALSH'S RAILROAD VETOES 

In signing the Boston and Maine railroad reorganization bill Gov Walsh has 
served the public interest so conspicuouslv that his sincerity in vetoing the 
two New Haven bills cannot be questioned. Springfield RepubUcan, June 3, 
1915 

2 A very common fault with young writers is to insert a period before 
a sentence is complete, as in the following illustration. 

Wrong: He rushed from the house. Not waiting to put on either hat or 
coat. 

Here of course the comma is the proper mark after hoiLse, as the sentence 
ends only with the word coat. 



The Interrogation Point 

1 A parenthetic interrogation, like any interrogation, must be followed 
by a question mark; it is further separated from its context by dashes or 
parentheses, generally the former. 

But how was I surprised, when I found he had the temerity — what else can I 
call it? — ^to impute my resentment to doubts of his honour. Bumey: Evelina, 
Letter 5 

I " He said ! ' * repeated Ralph, contemptuously. " But I like him for one thing, 
and that is, his giving you this fair warning to keep your — ^what is it? — ^Tit-tit or 
dainty chick — ^which? — ^under lock and key." Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, 
Vol. 2, Ch. 22 

2 Questions of a general nature introduced by such phrases as the 
question is, the problem is etc. should not be enclosed in quotation marks. 
They are properly preceded by a comma and followed by an interrogation 
point. They may or may not begin with a capital letter, though custom- 
arily the capital is employed. The example below is typical. 

A Question which some future ga thering of experts on international law 
should internationally settle is, What constitutes an act of war? Boston 
Transcript, Jirne 6, 1915 
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3 In a series of short questions, closely related in thought and indi- 
cating impetuous or eager inquiry, each question is properly followed by 
the interrogation point and may begin without capital letter. 

"Are you? is she? are you blind, deaf, senseless, dead?" said Newman. 
Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, Vol. 2, Ch. 19 

What wiU rise over that edge to sail towards daily and never overtake? A 
sail? an island? the new shore of the Old World? Lowell: Leaves from My 
Journal in Italy 

4 When the authenticity of a fact is questioned or is not ascertainable, 
this lack of definite information is indicated by the use of the question 
mark within parentheses as illustrated in the following instances. 

Caiaphas. The surname of Joseph. Jewish high priest 27 (18?) — 36 A. D., 
noted m New Testament history. Century Dictionary 

Calderon de la Barca. Bom in Scotland about 1810 (?). Cent. Diet. 

Camoens, Luis de. Bom at Lisbon (?) in 1524 (?); died at Lisbon, June 
10, 1580. Cent. Diet. 



The Exclamation Point 

1 A parenthetic phrase or clause, when exclamatory, is followed by 
the exclamation point, and is otherwise separated from its context by- 
dashes or parentheses, generally the former. Occasionally neither dashes 
nor parentheses are used, as in the last illustration below. 

He may have a whole gallei^yful of fiddles to love in this innocent way — a 
harem! — and yet not know a single note of music, or even care to hear one. 
G. du Maurier: Trilby, Part 5, 231 

Then the storm began, and grew and spread and rattled and echoed — voice, 
hands, feet, sticks, umbrellas! — ^and down came the bouquets, which the 
little page-boys picked up; and Trilby bowed to front and right and left in 
her sunple debonnaire fashion. Trilby, Part 6, 321 

Sam Weller, Dick Swiveller, Ham, Steerforth, Tom Pinch, Mr. Boffin, to se- 
lect out of what an astonishing number and variety! are not caricatures; they 
are ori^al creations, imperishable additions to our titerary acquaintances. 
W. L. Phelps, "Charles Dickens," Century Magazine, Jan. 1912 

2 An interjection beginning an exclamatory statement may be fol- 
lowed by an exclamation point or comma. If the latter is employed the 
exclamation point then properly concludes the statement. Sometimes, 
as in the last illustration below, the exclamation point appears in both 
positions. 

Bless us, what a company is assembled in honor of me ! Lamb : Reflections in 
the PUlory 

Alas! our souls smart at our lumatural repulses upon earth. Lamb: An 
Appeal from the Shades 

Oh! merry piping time of Christmas! Lamb: A Few Words on Christmas 
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The Dash: for Interruption 

The dash is generally used where there is a momentary interruption 
of the thought of a sentence and frequently of its syntax as well. It 
was once wholly and is still widely the custom in a parenthetic statement 
set oflF by dashes to precede the dashes with commas, as " Then the features 
that had entranced San Franciaco audiences nightly flashed up and passed 
away, — as such things are apt to pass, — and even the cynical smile on 
York's lips faded too." Bret Harte: A Monte Flat Pastoral. But as 
the commas are really superfluous, adding nothing to the reader's com- 
prehension of a passage, a wiser and growing custom here omits them al- 
togethe r, as in similar illustrations below. 

1 An additional thought in the nature of explanation or comment inter- 
rupting the main statement and usually not related to it grammatically 
is separated from it by dashes. 

Una nodded — ^most of her talk was by nods — and they crept from the gloom 
of the tunnels towards the tiny weir that turns the brook into the miU-stream. 
Kipling: Puck of Pook's Hill, "Young Men at the Manor" 

He was old — ^forty at least — ^but his eyes were you^ with funny little 
wrinkles all round them. Puck of Pooks Hill, "Hal o' The Draft" 

2 An afterthought is properly preceded by a dash. 

'She means meeting a fairy/ said Dan. 'I never believed in 'em — 
not after I was six, an^mow. ' Kipling: Puck of Pook's Hill, "Weland's Sword" 

*Witta feared nothing— except to be poor.' Puck of Pooks Hill, "The 
Knights of the Joyous Venture" 



3 The dash is used to indicate emotional hesitancy in speech and 
unexpected interruption in dialogue. 

Dan flushed all over. *I — only thought,' he stammered; 'I've got a book 
called The Gorilla Hunters — ^it's a continuation of Cot&L Island, sir— and 
it says there that the gorillas (they're big monkeys, you know) were always 
chewing iron up.' Kipling: Puck of Pook's HiU, "Knights of the Joyous 
Venting" 

Puck broke in very gently, *Gold horseshoes on black is not the Fulkes' 
shield. The Fulkes' arms are — ' 

The knight waved one hand statelily. 

'Thou knowest that evil man's true name,' he replied. Puck of Pook's Hill, 
"Old Men at Pevensly" 



4 A dash is sometimes most efifectively used for rhetorical pause, 
the thought that follows being in the nature of a surprise. 

The men were now within a few feet of each other. A hen ran across the 
road before one of them. A feathery seed vessel, wafted from a wa3rside tree, 
feU at the feet of the other. And, imheeding tnis irony of Natiure, the two 
opponents came nearer, erect and rigid, looked in each other's eyes, and — 
passed! Bret Harte: The Iliad of Sandy Bar 



Quotation Mabks 

1 (a) The very commonest fimction of quotation marks is the enclosing 
of dialogue in fiction. In the following illustration from the famous trial 
scene, Pickwick vs. Bardell, the student's attention is especially called 
to the following considerations: — 

1 That as often as each character participating in dialogue speaks, 
his utterance is set off in a paragraph by itself; and this convention, 
even though the result be a succession of many short paragraphs, is 
invariably adhered to, both in fiction and newspaper reports of actual 
conversations. 

2 That the customary punctuation mark after dialogue when a 
verb of sajdng or its equivalent follows is the conmia unless the occa- 
sion calls for exclamation or interrogation point. See lines 4 and 6. 

3 That where the verb of saying with subject and posable modi- 
fiers is placed in the very midst of a spoken statement it is also fol- 
lowed by a comma; or respectively by semicolon and period where 
the spoken statement succeeding constitutes in itself a clause or sen- 
tence. See lines 11 and 13. 

Here Mr. Pickwick was joined by his friends. Here, too, he encountered 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, rubbing their hands with every token of outward 
satisfaction. 
4 "Well, gentlemen." said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Well, sir," said Dodson: for self and partner. 
6 "You imagine you'll get your costs, don't you, gentlemen?" said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

FoRg said they thought j^it rather probable. Dodson smiled, and said 
theVd try. 

"You may try, and try, and try again, Messrs. Dodson and Fogg," said 

11 Mr. Pickwick, vehemently, "but not one farthing of costs or damages do 

you ever get from me, if I spend the rest of my existence in a debtor's prison." 

13 " Ha, hal " laughed Dodson. "You'll think better of that before next term, Mr. 

Pickwick." 

"He, he, he I we'll soon see about that, Mr. Pickwick." grinned Fogg. 
Speechless with indignation, Mr. Pickwick allowed hmiself to be led 
by his solicitor and friends to the door, and there assisted into a hackney- 
coach, which had been fetched for the purpose by the ever watchful Sam 
Weller. Dickens: Pickwick Papers, Vol. 2, Ch. 6 

In this second illustration the student's attention is called to the aline- 
ment of the very short paragraphs. 

She gave him no reply, but sat in a disdainful beauty, quite amazing. 
^|Have they [drawings] that interest?" said Mr. Dombey. "Are they yours?" 

Yes. 
"And you play, I ab-eady know." 
"Yes' '^ •" 

"And sing?" 

"Yes." 

She answered all these questions with a strange reluctance; and with that 
remarkable air of opposition to herself already noticed as belonging to her 
beauty. Dickens: Dombey and Son, Vol. 1, Ch. 21 

It was stated in Consideration 2 that the comma is the customary mark 
between dialogue and verb of saying. An exception is the occasional 
employment of the colon when the verb of saying introduces the dialogue. 
Appleton swallowed his disappointment and hurt vanity, and remarked: 
"No, I came on Friday. " Kate Douglas Wiggin, " Miss Thomasina Tucker, " 
Scribner's Magazine, August, 1915 
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(b) In recording the ejaculations of a number of persons uttered 
simultaneously or nearly so quotation marks are generally placed about 
each ejaculation, though occasionally a single pair of quotation marks is 
made to suffice for the entire group. ^ 

"York's got the sun," "Scott'U line him on that tree," "He's waiting to draw 
his fire," came from tne cart; and then it was silent. Bret Harte: The Iliad 
of Sandy Bar 

The babel of friendly outcry which broke out on his entry was made up of 
jokes, ejaculations, questions, and congratulatory outbursts from all sides. 

"Good old T. T.I" "Give him a Harvard yeUI Rahl Rah! Rahl" "Lend 
me fifty cents?" "Where's your tiara?" "Darned glad of it I" "Make us a 
speech!" Frances Hodgson Burnett: T. Tembaron, Ch. 8 

(c) In quoting informal remarks several paragraphs long, the custom 
among newspapers is to place quotation marks at the beginning of each 
paragraph and at the end of the last one. 

"When I was landed in Queenstown after the sinking of the Lusitania," 
said Mr. CraunlJett, "I was very much surprised to find several torpedo boat 
destroyers inside the harbor wluch were under the orders of a superannuated 
naval officer. I went to this officer and asked him why the destroyers had not 
gone out after getting the SOS call from the Lusitania, and he replied that 
he was under Admiralty orders not to risk the boats. 

" I made further investigation of the matter and discovered that a German sub- 
marine had been sighted near Queenstown on Thursday^ May 6, the day before 
the Lusitania was torpedoed. Had the destro^rers been dispatched to the rescue 
thev would have arrived on the scene witmn an hour after the liner sank. 
Fishing smacks were sent instead. The Admiralty knew that the Lusitania 
was coming and that the submarine was waiting for her and should have seen 
that liie passengers on the liner were protected." New York Times, June 4, 
1915 

In quoting lengthy addresses, proclamations etc. newspaper custom 
varies: sometimes quotation marks are employed exactly as for informal 
remarks, sometimes a iBner type is used, and sometimes not only a iBner 
type but a more compact paragraphing as well. 

GARY DINNERS ILLEGAL 
As to the Gary dinners and the meetings of manu- 
facturers subsequent thereto the Court says: 
Freedom of speech and freedom of individual action 
are justly prised in American society, and no legisla- 
tion forbids men to come together and speak freely to 
each other about every detail of their common business, 
and if each individual should choose to announce at such 
a meeting the price he intends to charge for his wares 
we are aware of no law that forbids some so to do. .But 
at this point we approach debatable ground, for an indi- 
vidual IS permitted to do some things that are denied 
to an association of individuals. * * * 

To our minds the testimony taken as a whole makes 
the conclusion inevitable that the result of these meet- 
ings was an understanding about prices that was equiv- 
alent to an agreement. We have no doubt that among 
those present some silently dissented and went away 
intending to do what they pleased, but many, probabbr 
most, of the participants understood and assented to 
the view that tney were under some kind of an obligation 
to adhere to the announced or declared general sense of 
the meeting. * * * We cannot doubt that such an 
arrangement or understanding or moral obligation — ^what- 
ever name may be the most appropriate — amounts to a 
combination or common action forbidden by law. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
It is only fair to add that in our opinion the participants 
in this movement did not intend to act illegally. No 
doubt they did intend to exercise their full legal rights, and, 
of course, such exercise could not be wrong, and they 
believed they had succeeded in keeping within the proper 
limits. For the reasons given we thmk they were mistaken, 
but we acquit them of trickiness or attempted evasion. 
New York Times, June 4, 1915 
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(d) Slang, elsewhere requiring quotation marks about it, requires 
none when appearing in dialogue. 

"Say," he said, "that was pretty fine, wasn't it? Wasn't he gettins it off 
his chest! He was an English robin, I guess. American robins are three or 
four times as big. I liked that little cluip. He was a winner." 

"You are an American?" 

"Sure," nodding. "Good old Stars and Stripes for mine. First time I've 
been here. Came part for business and part for pleasure. Having the time of 
my life." Frances Hodgson Burnett: The Shuttle, Ch. 23 



2 A quotation within a quotation is surrounded with single quotation 
marks. Occasionally this process is reversed, double quotation marks 
being used for the inner quotation and single ones for the outer. This 
is the case in the second illustration, taken from Framley Parsonage 
where the dialogue of the entire volume is enclosed in single quotation 
marks. 

Boswell. "I think, Sir, you should at least disavow such a pubUcation, 
because the world and posterity mip^t with much plausible foundation say, 
'Here is a volume which was pubhcly advertised and came out in Doctor 
Johnson's own time, and, by his silence, was admitted by him to be genuine.' " 
Johnson. "I shall give myself no trouble about the matter." Boswell: Life 
of Samuel Johnson, Vol. 2, 195 

'After alL then,' said Miss Dunstable, speaking of Lady Dumbelle — she 
was Mrs. Thome at this time — 'after all. there is some truth in what our 
quaint latter-dav philosopher teUs us — "Great are thy powers, O SUenoel" ' 
Trollope: Framley Parsonage, Ch. 48 



3 In making excerpts from newspapers, magazines or books the bor- 
rowing is regularly indicated by the use of quotation marks. 

Contrast with the above John Morley's definition of literature: "All the 
books — and they are not so many — ^where moral truth and human passion 
are touched with a certain largeness, sanity and attraction of form." Bur- 
rough's Literary Values, Ch. 1 

A longer quotation is generally begun on a new line. An older custom, 
still much in vogue, also places quotation marks about it. 

With quotation marks 

Just before the appearance of Following the Equator I had been told that 
Mark Twain's inspiration was finally gone, and that he could not be f unnv if 
he tried. To test this, I opened the new book, and this is what I found: — 

"We sailed for America, and there made certain preparations. This took but 
little time. Two members of my familv elected to go with me. Also a car- 
buncle, pile dictionary says a carbuncle is a kind of jewel. Humour is out 
of place m a dictionary." William Lyon Phelps: Essays on Modem Novelists, 
Ch. 5 
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Without quotation marks 

American humor in general, according to Pro- 
fessor Kellner, has appealed to the German reader. 
But of all our humorists in ttaa connection Mark 
Twain seems to stand supreme: 

All strata, all calling, all climes, all 
temperaments and, destimes are represented 
in hun. The pompous Senator is not spared, 
tiie poor nigger Jim not forgotten. 

This is the chief reason why to foreigners 
Mark Twain comes so much closer them do 
the more recent American hmnorists. who sur- 
pass him, perhaps, in keenness and wit: the 
reason why Germans in particular regard 
him almost as one of their own; I beUeve 
no English or American writer of today has 
found as many translators and publishers 
in Germany. Our American, in his fine hu- 
manity, in his idealism, in his gentleness, is 
almost an old-fashioned gentleman. It is 
a pity that the Puritan spirit, which still 
prevailed in the home of Mark Twain's parents 
IS dying out. True enough, it often produced 
blind z^ots,intolerable pedants. But where the 
suitable psychical di^xxsition. we had a 
Lincoln, an Emersoxi, an Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, a Mark Twain. 

N. Y. Times, June 6, 1015 

4 An ete. at the end of quoted matter to indicate there is more of the 
original; irrelevant however to the borrower's immediate purpose, obvi- 
ously must not be included within the quotation marks. If there is 
omission from the interior of a quotation this, as in the illustration below, 
is indicated by a series of dots. 

'I shall see you in the morning, nearly as soon as you get this,' said the 
semi-official note; 'but I must be the first to congratulate you on the acqui- 
sition of my old shoes [secretaryship]. They will be very easy in the wearmg 

to you I wiah you much joy with them,' etc., etc. Trollope: 

The Small House at AlUngton, Ch. 28 

5 When literary titles are referred to, they are of course capitalized 
in their important words, and are still generally enclosed in quotation 
marks. Another custom substitutes itaUcization for quotation marks. 
And a usage of most recent origin simply capitalizes without employing 
either quotation marks or italics. 

With quotation marks 

Whoever is child enough to enjoy reading "Alice in ^Wonderland" should 
enjoy the dramatization of that unique book by Miss Alice Gertenberg, 
recently presented in New York. Outlook, April 7, 1915, p. 810 

In italics 

In the period after I left school to enter business, the young people with 
whom I most associated were reading such books as Darwin's Origin of Species, 
Proctor's Other JVorlda than Ours, Green's Short History of England, and many 
others of a similar character, and we discussed these among ouifselves. Atlantic 
Monthly, Nov. 1914, p. 620 

With capitals alone 

With this compound [resurrectionist] Dickens's Tale of Two Cities has 
made us all familiar. Lounsbury: Standard of Usage, Ch. 7 
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The same thing can be said of Thackeray. In his novel of Vanity Fair, 
JemoU as a noun appears twenty-one times. Standard of Usage, Ch. 7 

6 Quotation marks have come to be very little used in referring by 
name to newspapers and periodicals. Sporadic instances may still be 
foimd. 

As the Kansas City ''Star" says, the Chicago Conference was one of protest 
against the influences that have dominated the regular organization. Outlook. 
Nov. 4, 1911 

Italics are more common. 

In response to a former article in the Atlantic Monthly on the circulation of 
books, I received a large niunber of letters, many of them containing suggestions 
which were both timely and helpful, and some of which I have, indeed, 
made use of in one way or another. Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1914, p. 625 

But in general capitals alone are regarded as sufficient, custom merely 
varying as to whether the shall or shall not be included in the title and 
so capitalized. Certain newspapers and periodicals capitalize the merely 
when printing their own titles, as in the second of the illustration following. 

The capitalized 

"All the news that's paid for," shouts our injured-innocent neighbor The 
New York American, thus prefacing certain inacciu-ate and incoherent remarks 
which we judge to be directed at us. Well, it is certainly better to print all the 
news you have paid for, and no other, than it is to print all the news that can 
be stolen, or all the news that's paid for by somebody else. New York Times, 
Nov. 2, 1911 

Particularly fitting was Columbia's award yesterday of the degree of doctor 
of letters to Charles Ransom Miller, editor-m-chief of the New York Times 
and a distinguished graduate of The Republican. Springfidd Republican, 
June 3, 1915 

The not capitalized 

As the Transcript pointed out at the time, the indorsement of the chief 
chemist had been anticipated, was fully warranted, and could hardly have been 
refused. Boston Transcript, Feb. 1912 

7 In general, quoted matter begins with a capital letter save where 
in the form of word, phrase or clause it is, as in the following illustration, 
boimd up inextricably with the granmiar and logic of an original statement. 

She [Frances Bume^] thought of turning playwright, but the problem of 
how ''to preserve spint and salt, and yet keep up delicacy," proved too much 
for her, and she went to work on her second novel, Cedlia; or The Memoirs 
of an Heiress (1782)." Raleigh: English Novel, Ch. 9 



The Apostrophe: for Omission 

The chief function of the apostrophe is to indicate the omission of a 
letter or letters. Even though we do not realize it, it is performing this 
very function in our possessive case, for our possessive comes from the 
old Anglo-Saxon genitive ending in es (thus,^c, iBsh; genitive, ^isces), and 
the apostrophe therefore stands for the e which has been dropped. 
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1 Proper nouns ending in s form the possessive by adding either an 
apostrophe and «, or simply the apostrophe. The first is the older method 
and still the preferred one; the second, however, because of its simplicity, 
is rapidly growing into favor. A very common error is to place the apos- 
trophe before the « of the name, as for instance to write Dicken's novels; 
but this is obviously to deprive a name of a letter justly belonging to it. 

Apostrophe and s 

Maggie had been four days at her Aunt Moaa'Sj giving the early June sun- 
shine quite a new brightness in the care-dimmed eyes of that affectionate woman. 
George Eliot: Miff on the Floss, Bk. 6, Ch. 11 

Apostrophe without s 

They [poems] might be written by any versifier at any time, and express 
pleasant, indifferent thought in pleasant verse. Such were Mrs. Hemana* 
poems. Stopford Brooke: English Literature, Ch. 8 

2 OurSy yours, hers, theirs and its were once upon a time written with 
an apostrophe before the s. Thus 

3 And the king of Israel said unto his servants, Know ye that Ramoth 
in Gilead is our's. i Kings xxii 

The hand which had so pressed her^a to his heart I the hand and the heart 
were alike motionless and passive now I Jane Austen: Mansfield Park, 
Ch.20 

But this custom is now altogether obsolete; the apostrophe is no longer 
properly employed with these possessive pronouns. One illustration of 
right usage will suffice. 

He sighed, thinking with a rueful though satiric spirit of all those protesta- 
tions of hera in the sunmier. Mrs. Humphrey Ward: Mating of Lydia, Ch. 22 

The error occurs most frequently in the employment of the apostrophe 
with its, but the only time the apostrophe is here properly employed is 
when ifs is a contraction for it is, the apostrophe then serving its legitimate 
function of signifjong the omission of a letter. 

It is contracted 

Faversham: *It*a not brains that matter nowadays — U'a money. What 
do you get by brains?' Mrs. Hiunphrey Ward: Mating of Lydia, Ch. 8 

3 The apostrophe is used to indicate the omission of a letter in the 
pronunciation of the uneducated. 

The Cowrtin' 
Zekle crep^ up quite unbeknown 

An^ peeked in thru^ the winder, 
An^ there set Huldy all alone, 
^Uh no one nigh to hender. 

James Russell Lowell 

4 The apostrophe should appear regularly in o* clock and wonH. 0^ clock 
is a contraction for of the dock, and wonH for woll (will) not, the apostrophe 
thus indicating in each case the omission of letters. 
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"And ever since that," the Hatter went on in a mournful tone, "he won't 
do a thing I ask I It's always six o'clock now/' Lewis Carroll: Alice in 
Wonderland, Ch. 7 

'Then we wonH invite him.' I said; 'will we?' 

'I wonH if you won%* said he. Aiid that point being settled, we were 
silent for a wmle. Kenneth Grahame: The Golden Age, "The Roman Road" 

5 When not spelled out, the plural of letters and numbers is formed 
by adding an apostrophe and 8, 

For Londoners are mostly all tongue-tied, and can't say their a'a and i*8 
properly. Mrs. Gaskell: Mary Barton, Ch. 9 

But his eyes were like round O'a, and as he ran he talked fast to himself, 
in evident disorder of mind. Kenneth Grahame: Dream Days, "The Twenty- 
first of October" 

When a word or expression is imder consideration it is of course itali- 
cized; in the plural an apostrophe is very generally,employed as in the case 
of letters and numbers. 

But, even then, would not his record have been fuller of says Fa than says 
he* 8? Lowell: Cfambridge Thirty Years Ago 



The Hyphen 

1 Hyphens are customarily used in words of which either the proiioim 
self or the Latin negative non is a component. 

He could foresee no degree of self-control that would keep him from telling 
her that he loved her. Choir Invisible, Ch. 16 

Did Jesus Christ teach non-reeiMance t Lyman Abbot, Outlook, Nov. 10, 
1915 

2 Compound numbers such as twenty-seveny sixty-eight etc. are regularly 
hyphenated. 

"The man in the Arabian Nights," cried the parson, who may have been 
put in mind of this character by his own attempts to furnish daily enter- « 
tainment. "He knew a thousand of them — ^intimately. And cut off the 
heads of nine hundred and ninety-^ine!** James Lane Allen: Choir In- 
visible, Ch. 12 

3 To-day, to-night and to-morrow were long ago written without the 
hyphen, as two words. Thus 

Antonio. To marrow be in readinesse, to goe. 
Excuse it not: for I am peremptory. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, i 3 

19 And her mother in law said unto her. Where hast thou gleaned to day? 
Ruth ii 

There are two ways of writing them at present: either with the hyphen, 
which is thejDlder custom, or without the hyphen, as a single word. This 
latter is a recent tendency, apparently growing, though still minority 
usage. 
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With hyphen 

"Her unole was to take her in UHmorrow" she went on, still watohing him, 
''but no! she and Kitty must still see each other to-night." 

James Lane Allen: Choir Invisible, Ch. 2 

Without hyphen, as single word 

Still others are content to farm for the crops of the year, letting the crops 
of tomorrow, and with them the national welfare of tomorrow, pass uncon- 
sidered. Until these men be taught, convinced and aroused, tneir spend- 
thrift farming will continue and the depletion of our farming resources will 
go on. Editorial, Boston Transcript, June 12, 1915 

4 j&x in titles, as ex^mayor, eaypresident etc., is rcjgularly followed by 
the hyphen. It is to be noted also that it is not ex which takes the capital 
but the accompanying title. 

Joseph C. Allen, Chairman of the Independence Day Committee, tele- 
graphed today to ex-^Seerdary o/ State Bryan calling ofiF negotiations to have 
Sir. Bryan speak at the big Fourth celebration in this city. New York 
Times, June 13, 1915 

The ex-Secretary stated todav that he was tired and needed a rest. He 
contended that he had worked harder as Secretary of State, or at least, had 
spent more days and hours in the State Departoient, than any of his prede- 
cessors. New York Times, Jime 13, 1915 

Vice in a title may or may not be followed by a hyphen, majority usc^ 
however omitting the hyphen. When capitals are employed both vice 
and the accompanying title are capitalized. 

Information concerning the trade value of a signature is given by Vice 
Consul G. F. Bickford, Kankow, China, in a commerce report. New York 
Times June 13, 1915 

At the annual business meeting of the association, which was the first 
thin;; on the day's programme, Miss Sara Qridley Ross, '05, was re-elected 
resident and Miss Mary F. Cole, '07, was chose vice president. Boston 
Transcript, June 12, 1915 

5 The hyphen is used for syllabication. It is an especially helpful 
mark when it is necessary to put a portion of a word at the end of one 
line and the remainder at the beginmng of the next. Of course a word 
should never be so divided save between syllables. Sometimes it is not 
easy, as we listen to our pronunciation, to tell just what letters are included 
in a syllable; however the following conventions are always observed. 

(a) The division of a word may properly follow a prefix or precede 
a suffix. 

With the changing ideals and the 
elevation of the masses, the classes are cor- 
respondingly lowered, so it is of the 
utmost importance that the artistic stand- 
ard shoula not be lowered. Century 
Magazine, June 1915, p. 105 

This discussion is not meant to be on 
the relative merits or obvious ahortcom- 
in^a of the new art or on the superiority 
of the old. Century Magazine, Jime 1915, 
p. 195 
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(b) The division of a word may properly occur between double 
consonants. 

After visiting the Norwegian coU' 
tage I had to see a new marvel. 

Century Magazine, June 1915, p. 233 

(c) Monosyllables are never divisible. Thus chur- could not end 
one line and di begin the next. 

Nor can a word of more than one syllable be separated into 
unpronoimceable combinations, as for instance exdraim. 

It is worth noting also that it is a printer's convention never to divide 
a word between syllables one of which contains but a single letter. Thus 
abend cannot be written a-bovJt, nor many man-^. 



Parentheses 

1 Parentheses have in common with the dash the fimction of indicating 
a momentary interruption in the thou^t and syntax of a sentence. There 
is however this distinction: thought within parentheses is in general re- 
garded as a little less closely connected with the thought of the main 
statement than is the thought within dashes. 

I am compelled to listen to what have been her useful (and they are 
really useful) employments through the day. Lamb: The Old and the 
New Schoolinaster 

But one's old friend is always a fresh stimulus: he keeps the past alive 
for him (which the book can also do in a measure), and he consecrates the 
present (which the book cannot do). Burroughs: Literary Values, Ch. 16 



2 Very much in this same connection parentheses may properly 
enclose a running comment on the main narrative — an author's comment, 
for instance, on the actions or dialogue of his characters. The effect of 
a speech on an audience is also, both in fiction and newspapers, indicated 
in just this way. 

"If such things had been done when I was a young girl," said Mrs. Witit- 
terly (this, by tne way, must have been some little time before), "I don't 
suppose anybody womd have believed it." Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, 
Vol 1, Ch. 28 

"Let them look abroad, and contemplate the scenes which were enacting 
around them. Stage coaches were upsetting in all directions, horses were 
bolting, boats were overturning, and boilers were bursting. (Cheers — 
a voice 'No.') No! (Cheers.) Let that honourable Pickwickmn who cried 
*No' so loudly, come forward and deny it if he could. (Cheers.) Who was 
it that cried 'No'? (Enthusiastic cheering.) Was it some vain and dis- 
appointed man — he would not say haberdasher — (loud cheers) — ^who, 
jealous" etc. Dickens: Pickwick Papers, Vol. 1, Ch. 1 
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3 Parentheses are not to be used to indicate that a word employed 
in error or inadvertence is no longer a part of the text. If the offending 
term cannot be erased with knife or rubber a line should be drawn through 
it, but imder no circiunstances should parentheses, which have their own 
peculiar and valuable function to perform, be used for this piupose. 

Wrong: But to dispel all doubt, what (what) I meant was to show how well 
Dickens has handlea that description which is handled so passively by other 
writers. 

Wrong: Just sjbep downtown on the eighth of October (about) between 
four o'clock and seven and walk up to the Evening Post's bulletin. 



Brackets: fob Interpolation 

When a writer for clarity's sake inserts a word or phrase of his own 
into a passage he is quoting he must place this interpolated word or phrase 
within brackets. Thus in the following illustration taken from the Century 
Dictionary, the compilers of the dictionary in a brief quotation from 
Lowell's Among My Books insert an explanatory Keats after He; the 
brackets employed indicate that KecUs is not in the original. 

"He [Keats] told them of the heroic unde, whose deeds, we may be siure, 
were properly famoused by the boy Homer." 

For very much the same purpose the bracket becomes to the scholar 
a serviceable tool in the emendation of text. In the following illustrations 
from Jane Austen the words in brackets were omitted through overgjght 
on the part either of author or printer, and being indispensable to the 
sense of their respective passages were inserted by the editor of the volumes. 

''Elizabeth, who was left by herself, now smiled at the rapidity and ease 
with which an affair was finally settlea, that had given them so man^ pre- 
vious months of [suspense] and vexation." Austen: Pride and Prejudice, 
h. 55 

"When the novelty of amusement there was over, [it] would be time for 
the wider range of London.'' Austen: Mansfield Park, Ch. 21 



The Punctuation of Letter Forms 

Superscription 

An older custom still places a comma at the end of each line of the super- 
scription; but a wiser custom to-day, which is supplanting this older, 
r^ards terminal marks in the superscription as wholly superfluous and, 
as in the illustration below, omits them. Of course an abbreviation at 
the end of a line, as in the last of this illustration, is properly followed 
by a period. 

Mr. Charles Burton 
42 Maple Street 

Springfield 

Mass. 
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In typewritten letters the alignment of the superscription and also of 
heading and salutation is very frequently a vertical one, for it is more 
convenient in operating the typewriter to begin each line at exactly the 
same distance from the left hand edge of envelope or paper. 



Heading and salutation 

In the heading of a letter a period usually follows the name of the month 
inasmuch as the name is commonly abbreviated. When however it 
is written in full, as in May, June etc., no mark of punctuation is necessary. 
A comma regularly appears between day and year. Finally a period may 
be placed after the year, but, serving no needed fimction, may also, as 
in the following illustration, be very profitably dispensed with. 

Observe that, while a conmia may properly follow the salutation, the 
colon is coming pretty exclusively to be the preferred punctuation. A 
semicolon should NEVER be employed for this office. 

Aug. 30, 1915 
My dear Mr. Burton: 

Your letter mailed last Friday did not etc. 

Note carefully the arrangement and punctuation of the more formal 
salutation of a business letter. The concluding dash after the colon is 
much employed but it is in this position entirely an optional mark. 

May 24, 1913 
Mr. Charles Burton, 

42 Maple Street. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Dear Sir: — 

We enclose a circular of a new book which etc. 

Complimentary close 

A comma properly concludes the complimentary close of a letter; 
this is at present a convention from which there is no deviation. Observe 
also that the only capitalized word of the complimentary close is the 
initial one. 

Yours very cordially, 

Charles Burton. 
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Capitalization 

1 All names of peoples and languages and the proper adjectives there- 
from must be capitalized. 

Wrong: This word is so spelled because derived from the laHn, 
Wrong: Before coming to college the french language was unknown to me. 

2 Most titles of books, of essays, stories and poems in magazines, 
and the headlines of news items in the daily papers are today printed 
merely in larger type. Wherever capitals are employed for title or sub- 
title however the general practice, and an excellent one for the penman 
to follow, is to CAPITALIZE ALL THE IMPORTANT WORDS. This 
in most cases means that articles (save an initial one), prepositions, 
conjunctions and sometimes auxiliary verbs do not begin with capitals. 
Occasionally, though, even these parts of speech are capitalized. 

In the Field with the Annies of France 

Scribner's Magazine, September, 1015 

(The title heading this article was in larger type and without capitals. 
What is reproduced here appears at the top of each of the dosen odd pages the 
article occupies.) 

Examples of newspaper capitalization 

ASK 1400,000,000 

TO BEGIN DEFENSE 

Combined Army and Navy 

Budget to be Sent to Congress 

by President 

New York Times, Oct. 14, 1915 

BRITISH TROOPS LAND 

Vi^th French Army The^ Are Rushed 

Across Greece to Servian Border 

Springfield Republican, Oct. 8, 1915 

3 In a title a hyphenated word is capitalized either in both its members 
or only in the first. The former is much the commoner practice. 

Both members capitalized 

The Best-Seller 

Scribner's Magazine, Sept. 1915 

First member capitalized 

Famous Fur-bearers 

Ernest Thompson Seton: Wild Animals At Home, Ch. 3 

4 Capitals are now rarely employed for the names of the seasons 

All winter the cabin in Lonesome Cove slept through rain and sleet and 
snow, and no foot passed its threshold. Fox: The Trajl of the Lonesome 
Pine, Ch. 32 
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With the birth of June the laurel emptied its pink<flecked cupe and the 
rhododendron blazed the way for the sunmer^s coming with white stars. The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Ch. 32 

5 A common noim such as clvb\ company , party, river, street which is 
part of a proper name may or may not be capitalized. There is 
apparently a growing inclination not to capitalize. 

Common noim capitalized 

You see the pin-cushion in profile, so to speak, on passing between Jersey 
City and Twenty-third Street. James: The American Scene, Ch. 2 

Common noim without capital 

It is reported at Boston that the Eastern steamship company, which operates 
the Metropolitan line between Boston and New York, is maMng experiments 
to determine the expediency of using the Cape Cod canal for the line's freight 
vessels. Springfield Republican, editorial, Oct. 8, 1915 

6 Bible should always be capitalized. 

As the spiritual life with which the Bible deals is the flower of human life, 
so the Book which deab with it is the flower of human books. PhilUps Brooks: 
The light of the World, Ch. 1 

For the capitalization of ea>mayor, vice^esident, etc., see Hyphen 4. 

For capitalization after the question is see The Interrogation Point 2. 

For the non-capitalization of a series of short, vehement questions see 
The Interrogation Point 3. 

For the capitalization of dialogue see Quotation Marks la, b and c. 

For the non-capitalization of quoted matter made an integral part of 
an original statement see Quotation Marks 7. 

For the capitalization of the in the titles of newspapers and magazines 
see Quotation Marks 6. 

For the capitalization of salutation and complimentary close see The 
Punctuation of Letter Forms. 
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Everyday Errors 

DO NOT USE— 

1 A ludf an hour etc. The idiom is a half hour or half an hour. 

Wrong: How often in writing our daily themes are we forced to spend 
a half an hour or more in looking up some use, which we are not entirely 
dear upon. 

Wrong: This beautiful village lies perhaps a half a mile away. 

2 And etc. for etc. As the student of Latin knows etc. is a contrac- 
tion for e<, and, and ceteray other things, idiomatically "and so forth." 
Hence and before etc. is entirely superfluous. 

Wrong: The Solar System is in tune with the Music of the Spheres and etc. 



3 ArenH I in your speech, under the impression that it is an elegant 
substitute for the inelegant ainH. The language has never yet provided a 
legitimate contraction for am I not. Ain't is at least as old as the Eliza- 
bethan playwrights, upon the lips of whose characters it can be found, but 
it has never been regarded otherwise than as vulgar; nor does the inter- 
rogative of I are not show any greater signs of growing into idiom. 



4 As, in a negative statement, as the correlative of an as either expressed 
or impHed. It is not wrong to do so, but best literary usage has always 
preferred so because of its greater emphasis. If in the first illustration so 
is substituted for as before eager and enthusiastic the gain in emphasis 
is immediately apparent. 

Asy unemphatic 

I do not agree with him when he argues that the generation of to-day is 
not as eager to obtain knowledge, not aa enthusiastic in acquiring learning. 



Soy emphatic 

I discovered that he was not so entirely without occupation as I had at 
first supposed. WiUde Collins: Woman in White, Epoch 1, Ch. 7 

The door did not so much as creak. Van Dyke: The Unknown Quantity, 
"The Key of the Tower" 
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5 Incompletely such correlative phrases as as much as . . . if not more 
than. The common fault is to omit the second as; and the error is occa- 
sionally found even in writers of enduring fame as the first two illustrations 
below attest. If in reading these two however the if not more than of the 
first and the or better than of the second be omitted it will at once be evident 
how indispensable is the second as to the full expression of the thought. 

Wrong: We slept as weU^ or better than kings and queens. Maria Edge- 
worth; letter, Life and Letters by A. J. C. Hare, Vol 2, 109 

Wrong: I felt it to be as muchf if not more, than I was able to do. Maria 
Edgeworth: letter, Life and Letters by A. J. C. Hare, Vol. 2, 124 

Bight: The obsolete British battleship Empress of India was not so old as, 
and originally was more formidable than, some of the battleships we still keep 
in service. Boston Transcript, editorial, Nov. 18, 1913 

Right: Colombia, from evil motives, and with an ethical obliquity as great 
08. but no greater than, that of the American defenders of Colombia's action, 
refused to carry out tne treaty which at its own instance the United States 
made with it. Roosevelt, Outlook, Mar. 14, 1914 

To say the veiy least for the Entente Powers, they had a right as good as, 
or no worse than, Germany's then, now to ignore the purely perfunctory protest 
of Greece. 

N. Y. Times, editorial, Oct. 14, 1916 

6 With a single verb two auxiliaries one of which is past and the other 
present or future tense. This is an error exceedingly easy to fall into, 
for it is not at once palpable and the perpetrator usually fancies he has 
made a notable economy in the use of words. To the ear, for instance, 
the first illustration may sound right but on inspection it is evident that 
while enjoy is a proper infinitive complement for may, it cannot serve as 
the requisite past participle for have. The same is true of the second illus- 
tration: undergo cannot act in the participial capacity for has; undergone 
must be employed in the latter part of the sentence. In the third illus- 
tration there is only one auxiliary but the same rhetorical principle is 
violated. 

Wrong: May future generations enjoy Halloween as much as people past 
and present have/\. 

Wrong: As time goes on dancing will undergo lehirtha as it already has A* 

Wrong: That strange imaccountable feeling fills me again as it doubtless 
has ^y on when you Iook out upon a quiet night. 

7 A ways for a way. This error is especially conmion in our speech but 
it is dijficult to find even an exceptional instance of it in accredited liter- 
ature. The incongruity of course lies in the attempt to unite an indefinite 
article meaning one with a plural noun. 

Right: The best men are but little known, and consequently cannot extend 
the usefulness of their examples a great way. Fielding: Joseph Andrews> 
Bk. 1, Ch. 1 

Right: She was a woman who could make a little money go a great way, 
Thackeray: Vanity Fair, Ch. 66 
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8 Beside for besides. Beside means ''by the side of/' besides "in addi- 
tion to." In the ShaJcespearean era the two terms were used fairly 
interchangeably but since then have gradually grown to their present 
distinctions. 

Wrong: As in everyl^iiiig that we do with a purpose there are other gains 
than those we aimed at, so in this I gain sometning dse beside the mere 
pleasure of looking. 

Wrong: Are we people who can do what other folks do and more bendet 



9 Between you and I, either in speech or writing. Between governs the 
objective case, therefore / should be me. The error is an old one as will 
be seen from the following illustrations, but it has never advanced to the 
dignity of accepted usage. 

Wrons: Leatherhead (toyman). Between you and I, sir, we do but make 
show. Jonson: Bartholomew Fair V 3 

Wrong: Lady Brute. Between you and I, Belinda, I'm afraid the want of 
inclination selaom protects any of us. Vanbrugh: The Provok'd Wife V 2 

10 BtU what for but that. 

Wrong: The records of the divorce courts tell of people who at one time 
did not doubt for a moment hut what they were choosing correctly. 



1 1 Collective nouns confusedly as to number. One always has the choice 
of regarding them either as singular or plural, but having once made the 
choice must adhere to it: not only should the verb agree in number but 
pronouns of retrospective reference as well. In the first and second illus- 
trations there is confusion as to the number of the verb, in the third and 
fourth as to the number of the pronoun. 

Wrong: The fine herd of cattle, which toere feeding in a nearby pasture, 
was a tempting prize. 

Wrong: In nine cases out of ten the jury has given consideration to the 
natural failings of men and have therefore been merciful. 

Wrong: The vanity nuikee a clever pky against their opponents. 

Wrong: The song is perfectly able to win a place for itself as the Cflee 
Clvb shows whenever they sing it. 



12 Continuous for cordinual or vice versa. Continuous means uninter- 
rupted; continual, repeated. The distinction is well brought out by the 
two following illustrations. 

Right: Small windows, too, are pierced throug;h the whole line of ancient 
wall, so that it seems a row of dwellings with one continuous front. 
Hawthorne: Marble Faun, Ch. 32 

Right: 5 Yet because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her,lest by 
her continual coming she weary me. Luke xvii 
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IS Dark-complected for dark-complexioned. There is no sanction for 
the form. 

Wrong: He has long black hair and is dark-complected, 

14 Different than. The idiom is different from. In England a less 
favored variant has also been different to: The journey was very different 
to the last. Madame D'Arblay; Diary, Jan. 26, 1787. 

Wrong: This opening day at Clark College was different than what I had 
imagined it to be. 

Wrong: The work of the newspapers is very different than the ordinary 
literary production. 

16 Discommode. Literature has invariably preferred incommode. 

Wrong: Lieutenant Becker of the poHce force is suspected of having been 
discommoded by Rosenthal's confession and complaints. Life, Aug. 1, 1912 

Right: I can walk in the heat without being incommoded by it. Mrs. 
Montagu: Works, letter July 10, 1753 

Right: He leaned back in his chair, stiffly resolute to show he was not 
incommoded by the exchange of these civiHties. Howells : Silas Lapham, Ch. 1 1 

16 Don't for doesn't. In the past, don't for doesn't has never been wholly 
absent from literature — ^though a minority usage; to-day however it is 
reserved pretty exclusively for the thoughtless moments in our daily speech. 

Wrong: Bromfield Corey: "It donH stand to reason that she gives to 
. the poor all the money she gets out of people. Howells: Silas Lapham, Ch. 14 

"That isn't a very nice speech," she said. . . . But it doesn't mean 



Kignt: "Tnat isn t a very mce speecn," sne said. . . . isuti 
anything, anyway." Stockton: A Bicycle of Cathay, Ch. 17 

17 The double negative. This comes most insidiously to educated men 
either in the form of a negative with a verb of thinking after a negative 
statement, as in the fibrst iUustration; or in the form of negative with such 
words as hardly or scarcely, as in the second and third. The first is common 
in our speech, the latter in both our speech and writing. 

Wrong: "Nobody could be," said she, in a sort of impassioned absence, 
and then coming to herself, "I mean, they wouldn't thmk so, / don*i be- 
Keve." Howells: The Kentons, Ch. 16 (/ believe would be quite sufficient.) 

Wrong: I never hardly met with so artless $n enthusiasm for what she 
loves as in this fair Augusta. Madame D'Arblay: Diary, April 9, 1780 
(Change to: / hardly ever met etc.) 

Wrong: Boyne: I don't like to see a minister laugh so much. I can't 
hardly get him to talk seriously about anything. Howells: The Kentons, 
Ch. 10 (Substitute / can hardly etc.) 

18 A double past tense. In the first illustration past time is given in 
ha/ue failed and there need follow therefore only the simple infinitive 
to hear. In the second illustration tense is again indicated by the main 
verb have hoped, and to do, not to have done, properly succeeds. 

Wrong: I have failed to have heard of such conditions. 

Wrons: Only the other day I saw moving-pictures of the present war 
which thrilled me as no newspaper could ever have hoped to have done. 
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19 Dtie to as modifier of phrase or clause. As an adjective it is the 
proper modifier of a noun or pronoun. It will be observed in the two illus- 
trations following that due to cannot logically be regarded as related to any 
one noun. The first illustration to be correct should be recast in some such 
way as this: My sudden waking was due to a little noise etc. or Suddenly 
I woke up, this due to a little noise etc. 

Wrong: Suddenly I woke up due to a little noise which I heard down- 
stairs. 

Wrong: Probably thousands of acres of farms of this country never 
yield their true value to their owner because, dtie to lack of help, he cannot 
till that soil. 



20 Either and neither as plurals. An older custom employed them 
indiscriminately as plural or singular, but this is contrary to present- 
day convention. * 

Wrong: Neither of these abbreviations are to be used in artistic or 
poetic context. 

Wrong: Neither of these misusages were in the editorial section. 

Right: We have two notable examples, and while neither of them is 
very large, they are marvels of glitter and refulgence. William Hamilton 
Gibson: Sharp Eyes 99 

21 Genii as the plural for geniits meaning exalted ability. The correct 
plural is geniuses. Genii is also a correct plural, but for genius in the 
sense of an evil demon or a good fairy, and this of course is a rarer use of 
the word. 

Wrong: So long as our langugage develops under the hands of our 
great literary genii, no one need worry about its corruption. 

22 Hadn't ought. The temptation to do this comes not in our writing 
but in our speech. Remember: the correct form has always been ought not 
to have or, if contracted, oughtn't to have. 



Wrong: "There's one thing, though," Whitwell said to Westover 
when they got out upon the street, "HddnH I ought to let Jeff know?" 
Howells: The Landlord at Lion's Head, Ch. 61 (Whitwell is a rustic character.) 



23 Hung with reference to capital punishment. For this signification 
hanged is exclusively the literary form. 

Right: 

The remenant were anhanged^ more and lesse. 
That were consentant of this cursednesse. 

Chaucer: Phisicens Tale, 1. 275 

10 And a certain man saw it, and told Joab, and said. Behold, I saw 
Absolom hanged in an oak. ii Samuel xvii 

He saw a man going to be hanged. George Borrow: Lavengro, Ch. 5 
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24 Infer for imply. Infer means to deduce, conclude; irrvply to express 
indirectly. One can infer only for himself; he may however imply to 
others. 

Wrong: Without intending to infer that the orthodox dictionary is not 
of great value and has not its place I do contend that it is often very incom- 
plete. 

Wrong: Although I take this stand in favor of the split infinitive I do 
not mean to infer that its use is common. 

25 Ingenuous for ingenious or vice versa. Ingenuous means frank, 
ingenious clever. 

Wrong: This is a great trick which the most ingenuous of theatrical 
managers regularly resort to. 

26 In regards to. The idiom is either in regard to, with regard to or 
as regards. 

Wrong: In regards to this, Woolley says that no exception should be 
made in designating the divisions of a country. 

27 Kind of and sort of as adverbial phrases equivalent in meaning to 
somewhat, rather etc. This is not a lit^ary error but one altogether too 
prevalent in speech. 

Wrong: "If you'll notiss," said Dan, with a large parental softness, 
"she never lets herself out to onst like them mules or any jackass ez I've 
heerd of, but kinder holds herself in, and, so to speak, takes her bearings — 
sorter feels around gently, with that off foot." Bret Harte: "Jinny" 

Wrong: Mrs. Durgin: "I want you should have good coffee, and I guess 
I a'n't too old to learn, if vou want to show me. Our folks don't care for 
it much; they like tea; ana I kind of got out of the way of it." Howells: 
The Landlord at Lion's Head, Ch. 6 

28 Like for as, as if or such as. This usage shows some slight tend- 
ency to become idiomatic but of course at present is infinitely far from 
its goal. 

Wrong: I felt like the fox would have felt if he had gotten the grapes. 

Wrong: The older men say that this snowstorm was one like they used 
to have in their boyhood. (Here either of two corrections is possible: 
place whai after like or substitute for it such as.) 

29 May of, could of etc. for m^y have, could have etc. This error 
generallji results from slovenliness in pronunciation. 

Wrong: The man in the street belongs to a class which is not educated 
enough and which may not of even heard of Shakespeare. 

30 Most in the sense of almost. 

Wrong: Afost every one to-day considers it necessary to send his child 
to the Kindergarten. 
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SI A noun or pronoun modifier of a participle employed as a verbal 
noun, without putting the noun or pronoim in the possessive case. There 
have been violations of this rule in literature but they have been compara- 
tively infrequent. 

With possessive 

This favourite Play . . . from iU being too frequently acted, was worn 
out. Ck>Uey Gibber: Apology for his life, Vol. 1, 108 

He was delighted to think of his sick vrife^a haoing such an agreeable com- 
panion. Mrs. Gaskell: Wives and Daughters, Ch. 5 

The fears of the spectators were stiU further relieved by the fat hay's suddenly 
reeollecUng that the water was nowhere more than five feet deep. Dickens: 
Pickwick Papers, Vol. 2, Ch. 2 

Without possessive 

John Dashwood, recollecting that Fanny was yet uninformed of his Hster 
being there, quitted the room in quest of her. Austen: Sense and Sensibility, 
Ch.41 

He babbled rather incoherently about the Princess Lucretia being admired 
by everybody. Disraeli: Coningsby, Bk. 5, Ch. 5 



32 The indefinite pronouns one, any one, every body etc. with a plural 
verb. The temptation to do this comes when a plural adjunct interposes 
between pronoun and predicate; witness the foUowing illustrations. 

Wrong: Every one of us have met people from different parts of the 
country whose pronunciation differed greatly from our own. 

Wrong: These are questions with which every one of us are confronted. 

33 A plural verb with a singular subject because a plural adjunct 
intervenes. 

Wrong: The light green of the flowers impress you immediately. 

Wrong: I realize ahready that the purpose of these themes are not (merely 
to grind out a series of words and thoughts day after day. 



34 Quite in the sense of raJther. In literature it has always meant cJJlO' 
gether, entirely. 

Right: ''Am I not right, Kate?" he said, after a short silence. 

"Quite, quite, dear brother; and I cannot tell you how happy I 
am that I nave 'acted as you would have had me." Die 
Nicholas Nickleby, Vol. 2, Ch. 29 



36 Real for really. This error is so frequent in our everyday speech that 
almost unavoidably it appears at times in our writing; it has no place 
however in reputable literature. 

Wrong: I became real enthusiastic over the waits. 
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36 Set for sit. The first means to place and its parts are: set, set, set. 
The latter is intransitive, and its parts are: sit, sat, sat. Not even the com- 
monly heard setting hen is accepted idiom; the farm journals use sitting. 
In the expression setting sun there is of course quite another definition of 
the word. 

Wrong: She told her son of this nightly occurrence, and he agreed to set 
up with her on the next night. 

Right: Some of the hens are rum^sUtera, but they make good sitter a and 
mothers when they do undertake the job. 

Coimtry Life in America^ August, 1915 

Right: But, without minding, John muttered the same gibberish over 
again, and then sat down at the table which the old folks had lift. Thoreau: 
Cape Cod, Ch. 6 



37 Some in the sense of somewhat. This may in the future become 
idiom but up to the present has lacked entirely literary sanction. 

Wrong: A dean-up of a hundred feet away from roadsides and railroads 
would help same. Boston Transcript, editorial, Jan. 28, 1914 



38 Their for his. The indefinite pronouns one, any one, everybody etc. 
especially invite writer or speaker to this error, for while singular gram- 
matically, requiring a singular verb, they are generic in idea. In the 
eighteenth century, usage favored their quite as frequently as his but in 
present-day literature the latter is almost invariably the form employed. 

Wrong: As one reads of the places and actions which Richard Harding 
Davis describes, one can place a real picture before their mind* 

Wrong: The next day at dinner everybody smacked their lips and pushed 
their plates back for more. 



39 Those sort, these kind etc. The error here of course lies in coupling 
the plural of the demonstratives that and this with the singular of sort 
and kind. Those sort and these kind have always appeared sporadically 
even in our literature, and in the eighteenth century were quite the fashion. 
This literary favor however they have now entirely ceased to enjoy, being 
relegated to the confines of careless speech. 

Change to that. Such bee those sorte of men, that their beginning is naught. 
Thomas Lodge: Alarm against Usurers 

Change to this. These sort of reflections are enough to make a woman con- 
sider what she is doing. Richardson: Clarissa Harlowe, Letter of Thurs., 
Aug. 31 

Change to this. These sort of people always know everything. TroUope: 
Framley Parsonage, Ch. 46 
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40 Who for whom and vice versa. In the first illustration who is plainly 
the object of know, and should therefore be whom. In the second whom 
is not the object of / fear, which is merely parenthetical, but the subject 
of wouid oppose, and therefore should be who. A parenthetic clause con- 
taining a transitive verb such as fear, think, know is very liable to lead 
one to mistake the relative pronoun for object, and especial care is neces- 
sary in order to avoid the pitfall. 

In the third illustration to does not govern whom but the entire clause 
following. Whom is predicate nominative after might be, and hence is 
properly who. This particular violation of grammar is also of very fre- 
quent occurrence and especially to be avoided. 

Wrong: We receive some sort of stimulation by reading or hearing 
some person who we know to be fairly reliable. 

Wrong: There are certain conservative people whom I fear would oppose 
this plan. 

Wrong: I often fall to dreaming as to whom she may be. 

Right: I have just finished one volume of Shandy, and I want to read it 
to some one who I know can taste and relish. Sterne: Works, Letter xii. 

Risht: If I had entertained any doubt as to who they were, it had been 
speedily resolved. Lever: Harry Lorrequer, Ch. 5 

Right: He went in, and began his quest for Jeff . . . askins for him of 
departing guests, mostly young men he did not know, but who, ne thought, 
might know Jeff. Howells: The Landlord at Lion's Head, Ch. 33 



41 Would better for had better. The latter has always been the ac- 
cepted idiom. 

Wrong: "I think you would better take your feet from the pedals," said I. 
Stockton: A Bicycle of Cathay, Ch. 2 

Right: "Then she had better come to us," said Lady Bertram with the 
utmost composure. Austen: Mansfield Park, Ch. 1 

Right: She thought we had better sit quietly, without lighting the candles, 
till five minutes to seven. Mrs. Gaskell: Cramord, Ch. 9 

Right: "Then the comely clerks of the great Stewart would look at you, 
with their brows lifted, as if they said, Mrs. Prue, your large aunt had better 
stay at home." Curtis: Prue and I, "Dinner-time" 
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The Unruly Will' 

She had certain provincialisms which he could not ignore. She did not 
know the right use of will and shall, and would and should, and she pronoimced 
the letter r with a hard mid-Westem twist. Howells: The Kentons, Ch. 13 

1 Every student will recall that he learned or was supposed to have 
learned certain paradigms for the right use of shall and wiU, should and 
wovM, They are so important as a basis for a correct use of the terms 
that they are here repeated. 

Indicating mere futurity — 

/ shall We shall I should We should 

You will You will You would You would 

He will They will He would They would 

Indicating act of will — 

I will We wiU I would We would 

You shall You shall You should You should 

He shall They shall He should They should 

Now the chief of all our difficulties lies not in the use of shall and will 
with the second and third persons but with the first person, / or we, FOUR 
TIMES OUT OF FIVE AT LEAST, when, because we mean simple 
futurity, we should be saying / shall, we shall, I should, we should we are 
employing will instead. WiU is an unruly term, insistently intrusive; 
but it will not be so if for a time we question ourselves when we use it 
whether or not will is really meant, whether or not in this particular 
instance our volition is really active. 

It will be noticed in the first group of illustrations that the errors imf ail* 
ingly occur in the first person. Examine carefully both this and the group 
of right illustrations and see if you imderstand clearly why one group is 
right and the other wrong. 

Wrong — 

I am sure that / wiU be aided in my writing by the knowledge I have 
gained in the study of rules. 

If we had done such and such a thing, or used such and such a method, 
thought I, we wotdd have been the victors instead of the vanquished. 

I felt that the subject was practically a useless one and that / nxruld derive 
little benefit from the time spent on it. 

If people did not exert themselves life would not be worth living; we wovld 
not be the progressive people we are now; we wovM still be strug^ng along as 
in the Dark Ages. 

I must have a college education; because if I do not, of what use wSll I 
be in the world except as a figurehead? 

I knew biology was the study of nature .'or the science of life, but which 
of its many forms we would study first was unknown to me. 

As the day approached for the opening of my favorite college, Clark, a thrill 
of expectancy stirred me. Would I like it or not? 
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Wbong — 

If he had kept to his subject v?e would have been weQ entertaiiied and 
instructed. 

Thoughts of the four nules / wovld have to walk if I went by the road 
came to my mind, and I finally decided to go through the woods. 

If I ran into one of the posts / would be killed instantly because of the 
rate at which I was going. 

The feeling that I tvouid not be welcome, quickly banished in the presence 
of that spirit of good-fellowship. 

Right — 

If every year we vooidd root out one vice, we should sooner become perfect 
men. Thomas k Kempis: The Imitation of Christ xi, 5. 

Pamela, never more ahaU I see thee, never more ahdU I enjoy thy sweet 
company. . . . Thou art gone to a beautiful heaven, and hast left me here, 
who have nothing good in me but that I did ever love thee. Sidney: Arcadia, 
Bk.3, 398 

And David said in his heart, / ahaU now perish one day by the hand of 
Saul: there is nothing better for me than that / should speeduy escape into 
the land of the Philistmes; and Saul ahaU despair of me, to seek me any more in 
any coast of Israel: so ahaU I escape out of his hand, i Samuel xxvii 

Christian: In a word, there we ahaU see the Elders with their Golden 
Crowns: there v)e ahaU see the Holy Virgins with their Golden Harps. 

Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress 8 

Had it depended on his wife we afiould have been kindly treated. Smollett: 
Humphry Clinker, Part 1, 260 

We ahaU probably remain until Katey's birthday. Dickens: letter. Life by 
Forster, Bk. 5, Ch. 6 

If I had not dived f or Prof essor Pesca . . . f sAotiU in all human probability 
never have been connected with the sto^ which these pages will relate. 
Collins: The Woman in White, Epoch 1, Ch. 2 

I earnestly hoped / should not see the boy. Stockton : A Bicycle of Cathay, 
Ch. 17 

It may be that / ahaU find the vision I desire; or it may be that / shaU but 
fall bleeding among the thorns of life. A. C. Benson: The Silent Isle 16 

Were it not for the loatlung brought about by sheer materialism, by the 
making of monev and by thinking in terms of money, by the mad pursuit of 
pleasures alone, how shoidd we be able to arrive at length at the lasting worth 
of the spiritual? Winston Churchill, Century Magazme, Dec. 1913, p. 169 

2 Generally too in asking questions in the second person, unless we 
expect / mU or would as answer by way of promise or positive assertion 
(J^ill you be my friend indeed? Hawthorne: Marble Faun, Ch. 14), we 
should employ not vyill or would, as is done with thoughtless frequency, 
but shall or should. Note the following correct examples. 

Right — 

Shall you be at the club or elsewhere after dinner? ... I should like you 
to propound from me the preliminary question to Bradbury and Evans. 
Dic&ens: letter. Life by Forster, Bk. 4, Ch. 2 

Laura: When shaU you be back? Collins: The Woman in White, Epoch 
2, Ch. 8 

ShaU you give him a dollar to get a ^od supper and a decent lodging? 
Howells: Impressions and Experiences, Tribulations of a Cheerful Giver 

"What afiovM you like me to do?" said Pansy, sotfly. James: Portrait of a 
Lady, Ch. 45 
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3 Observe carefully that in the first person the idiom is shall or should 
like. In fact shall and should are the proper auxiliaries with all verbs and 
adjectives of liking. 

Right — 

Good and kind old man! how much / ahoiUd like to see him againl Madame 
D'Arblay: Diary, February, 1792 

Mrs. Delany said she knew him but very little and by no means so much as 
she should have liked, Madame D'Arblay: Diary, Jan. 19, 1783 

He wrote to invite everybody that he thought we should like to meet. 
Edgeworth: letter. Life and Letters by A. J. C. Hare, Vol. 2, 35 

Suppose we had to label our facial prominences every season with the name, 
of our provincial governor, how should we like it? LoweU: A Moosehead 
Journal 

We . . . had doubts as to whether she would really enjoy the little adventure 
of having her house broken into, as she protested she shoidd, Mrs. Craskell: 
CranfonC Ch 10 

She wondered if she should like or dislike the morning solitude. Mrs. Gaskell : 
Mary Barton, Ch. 8 

Ishotddlikeiiokaawwho wrote last to both of you? Thackeray: Letters 
1847-66, 166 

/ should haoe liked to shake hands with H. before his departure. Thackeray: 
Letters 1847-66, 174 

Should you like to go up to Alum Bay, while you are here? Dickens: letter, 
Life by Forster, Bk. 6, Ch. 3 

Here for the sake of romance, / should like to say he became animated. Bret 
Harte: The Man from Solano 

I . . . declared that, while / sAotiU ^ ^Zod to have some supper, I would not 
eat any unless I might sit down with her husband and herself. Stockton: A 
Bicycle of Cathay, Ch. 3 

/ should haoe been glad of making more money, for there were certain thinm 
I wished to do for those at home. Howells: In an Old-time State Capital, 
Harper's Magazine, Oct. 1914 

I . . . wrote saying / should like to avail myself of his oft-repeated invita- 
tion. Caine: My Story, Part 2, Ch. 2 

What they [crows] are doing or sasring or settling, . . . whether they meet 
by appointment in the human fashion, whether it is a jubilee, a parliament^ 
or a convention, I confess / should like to know. Burroughs: In 'the Circuit 
of the Summer HUls,' Century Magazine, Oct. 1913 

It is possible to say of another I mil like him when one means he will 
exert every power to like. Such a remark is sometimes made by a 
well-intentioned person of another who has unpleasant characteristics; 
despite these the speaker will do his very utmost to like him. This how- 
ever is an exceptional usage. 
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4 In passing from direct to indirect discourse, from the first person, 
that is, to the third, note that, when in the indirect discourse the SUB- 
JECT OF BOTH MAIN AND SUBORDINATE CLAUSE IS THE 
SAME, shall remains shall or for proper sequence of tense merely changes 
to shovldj wiU remains will or for sequence of tense becomes would. In 
other words a future or a volitional form in direct discourse is still a future 
or volitional form in indirect discourse. 

Wrong — 

An upperclassman offered me his services and said he wovld be glad to help 
me at any time. 

Unlike many people I have had little or no trouble in fixing the use of the 
auxiliaries shall and will, for in high school I had a teacher who said that she 
wovid feel the time well spent if all she did in the whole year was to make 
dear to us the correct use of these troublesome words. 

He starts off with a light springy step with the utmost confidence in himself 
but slowly and surely his strength ebbs and he wonders if he vriU be able to finish. 

The freshman immediately feels that he will enjoy Clark. 

Bight — 

When Mrs. Monti^'s new house was talked ofjDr. Johnson . . . desired to 
know if he shmdd be invited to see it. Madame D'Arblay : Diary, Wed., Sept. 
1778 

He said he should be well enough to join the royal party UMuorrow, Madame 
D'Arblay: Diary, July 25, 1788 

She . ^ , dwelt upon the delight with which 8^ 8^01^ meet her young friend. 
Bumey: Cecilia, Bk. 1, Ch. 1 

CecUia assured her 8^ t^mU think no more of the error. Bumey: Cecilia, 
Bk 4, Ch. 2 

The artist was every day more certain that he shoidd leave vultures and eagles 
behind him. Johnson: Rasselas, Ch. 6 

The princess pronoimced with vehemence that she would never suffer these 
envious savages to be her companions, and that she should not soon be desirous 
of seeing any more specimens of rustic happiness. Johnson: Rasselas, Ch. 19 

She said she should be glad to see him any other time, but was then in the 
utmost hurry. Fielding: Amelia, Bk. 7, Ch. 10 

Yes, to come to poor old Alice's — she thought it worth while to consider what 
gown she should pul on. Mrs. Gaskell: Mary Barton, Ch. 4 

She was late — ^that she knew she should be. Mrs. Gaskell : Mary Barton, 
Ch. 19 

As it was, she was actually beginning to think that she should like to make 
Lucy cry. Eliot: Mill on the Floss, Bk. 1, Ch. 10 

Maggie made no answer. She was angry with Stephen: she began to think 
she should dislike him. Eliot: The Mill on the Floss, Bk. 6, Ch. 7 

She believed that as the night wt)re on she should hear a knock at the door. 
James: The Portrait of a I^y, Ch. 54 
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5 There is an effective use of shall with the third person as an expres- 
sion of prophecy or inevitability. 

Right — 

40 Then shall two be in the field; the one shall be taken and the other left. 

41 Two women shaU be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken and the 
other left. Matthew xxiv 

A man of fine courtesy shaU pronounce your name with all the ornament 
that titles of nobility could ever add Emerson: History 

From the foregoing numerous illustrations in 1, 2, 3 and 4 it should be 
incontrovertible to the student that 'Shall' and 'Should' should be used 
with far greater frequency. Remember: Four times out of five at least, 

when we are speaking in our own person it is shall and should we want, 
not vnll and would. 
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Lie and Lay 

msitive verb; iay, 
The parts of the two verbs are as follows: 



LiCf to recline, is an intransitive verb; lay^ to place, on the other hand, 
takes an object. 



Present 


Preterit 


Perfect and pluperfect 


lie 


lay 


have and had LAIN 


lay 


laid 


have and had laid 



The student should exercise unusual care not to confuse the forms of the 
two, and his attention is especially called to the LAIN of the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses of lie in the examples of the right use of it given below. 

Wbonq — 

True it is only an old, shaky Morris chair but when I lay back in it calm 
and peace steal over me. 

Plenty of time to lay fifteen minutes longer imder the warm covers — ^I'U 
get up at quarter past. 

Shortly after midnight I filled the furnace for the last time and closing the 
drafts I laid down on the rough bimk. 

Often as I sit of an evening or as 1 2ay awake in the stillness of the night my 
thoughts drift into the beautiful past. 

Right — 

In my heart, I know, he wished mountains hM lain upon him, to keep 
him from that meeting. Sidney: Arcadia, Bk. 1 

An old personage . . . lay suppoiting his head upon his hand, in his bed. 
Sterne: Sentimentel Journey, The Fragment-Paris 

Half the ships sent to the coast of Naples . . . home lain idle in our ports. 
Mrs. Montagu: Works, letter, April 11, 1741 

This is the first time in my life that a letter of yours has lain by me two 
posts unanswered. Mrs. Montagu: Works, letter Cavendishnsquare, 1725 

Jones had lain awake all this while. Fielding: Bk. 7, Ch. 15 

My path . . . was . . . screened from all prospect of the sea, as though 
it had lain miles inland. Lever: Harry Lorrequer, Ch. 2 

He laid his head down on the open page, and let the tears fall slowly on the 
qx)tless leaves. Mrs. Gaskell: Mary Barton, Ch. 35 

Youth and health have withstood well the involuntary and voluntary 
harsdhips of her lot, and the nights in which she has lain on the hard floor for 
a penance have left no obvious trace. Eliot: The Mill on the Floss, Bk. 5, 

It seemed to her as if all the worst evil in her had lain in ambush till now. 
Eliot: The Mill on the Floss, Bk. 5, Ch. 13 

She had lain down without undressing, for it was her belief that Ralph 
would not outlast the night. James: The Portrait of a Lady, Ch. 54 
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Two other past participles that sometimes have an unfamiliar sound 
when employed correctly with the perfect and pluperfect tenses are drunk 
and svmm. These have entirely superseded drank and swamj which were 
however good usage till about the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Right — 

Cassio: I have drunk but one cup to-night. Othello n 3 

3 For all nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornication. 
Revelation xviii 

After we had drunk our tea . . . Hop Sing arose, and gravely beckoning 
us to follow him, began to descend to the basement. Bret Harte: Wan Lee^ 
the Pagan 

He has summ with bladders all his life; suddenly he must swim without 
them. De Quincey: Essay on Style 

Many a county beauty had first swum through the minuet that she after- 
wards danced before Queen Charlotte in this very room. Mr& Gaskell: 
Cranford, Ch. 9 

She surmised that he had drunk up all that he had in his room, and was 
making for the side-board in the dming-room. Howells: The Landlord at 
Lion's Head, Ch. 36 

Over what turbider social depths m^ not it [their story] have swum beyond 
my ken? Howells: Letters Home, Letter 48 

The tail, fair English youth, six foot two, and splendidlv developed, the pink 
of health, modesty, and kindly courtesy, was different from all other beings, 
that had ever svmm into her view. Mrs. Ward: The Mating of Lydia, Ch. 14 
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The Distinction between Effect and Affect 

To begin with, affect is only a verb, NEVER a noun. Effect is both 
verb and noun. 

Then, affect (Latin od, upon+/ocio, make) means to influence. EffecA 
(Latin ex, out-f/ocio, make) means to create. 

There is a second meaning of affect, to feign ("Do as you please, and 
what you please, for yourself," said Sir Mulberry, affecting an easy good- 
humour. Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, Vol. 2, Ch. 18), but tlus does 
not enter into our present consideration, as it :is only between affect^ 
influence, and effect, create, that the distinction is for many people very 
difllcult. 

Wrong — 

Personally I feel that no other form of art can have quite the same affett 
upon me as does this one. 

Thus we see that this custom effected the Jew in the past and has a bearing 
upon his future. 

Again the student feeling that he is pressed for time is lialifle to become 
nervous, which may effett his examination papers greatly. 

Right — 

My poor brother ... is grievously altered by the loss of his little giiL 
It has affected his spirits and his health. Madame D'Arblay: Diary, May 2^ 
1792 

In what manner he effected his escape out of Rouen he has never mentioned. 
Madame D'Arblay: Diary, Oct. 5, 1792. 

This retreat of the ten thousand never could have been effected without 
the generalship of these wonderfully skilled shepherds. Edgeworth: letter, 
Life and Letters by J. A. C. Hare, Vol. 2, 209 

The wonderful revolution a few days had effected in all my tastes did not 
escape me at this moment. Lever: Harry Lorrequer, Ch. 8 

Margaret's joy at meetine her, the open demonstration of her love, affected 
Mary much. Mrs. GaskeU: Mary Barton, Ch. 34 

A circumstance took place, which Nicholas at the time thoroughly beheved 
to be the mere delusion ot an imagination affected by disease. Dickens: 
Nicholas Nickleby, Vol. 2, Ch. 26 

Mrs. Tulliver felt that she ought to be affected, but she was a woman of sparse 
tears, stout and healthy. Eliot: The Mill on the Moss, Bk. 1, Ch. 9 

I have said how little society; was ^eded with us bv New England, even 
in such a custom as Thanksgiving. Howells: In an Old-time State Capital, 
Harper's Magazine, Oct. 1914 
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The Two Ways of Comparing Adjectives 

Barring the few iregularly compared, most adjectives in English form 
their comparative and superiative degree in two ways: by the addition of 
-er and -estj and by the employment of more and most. Euphony is always 
an important factor in determining which way is the better for any par- 
ticular instance. The suffixes -er and -est were once and for long the 
considerable favorites, bu^ have now, save in the case of monosyllabic 
adjectives, given place in large measure to mme and m^st. Why this change 
has come about, a few examples from the literature of other centuries will 
at once make evident. 

Those that have the inventivest heads .... commit commonlie greater 
faultes, than dull, staying, silent men do. Ascham: The Scholemaster 263 
(Cam. Pr.) 

Yet will I helpe you, with the authoritee of the oldest and leamedst tyme. 
The Scholemaster, 291 

The ship ran upon it [rock] . . . seeming wiUinger to perish than to have 
her course stayed. Sidney: Arcadia, Bk. 2, 160 

Then he fell to a fresh war with his own thoughts .... laying cowardice 
to himself, whom the imjyudenieat backbiter would not have so wronged. 
Arcadia, Bk. 3, 387 

Sir John. Oons, sir, I think a woman and a secret are the two impertinerU- 
est themes in the universe. Vanbrugh: The Provok'd Wife, n 1 

Sir Charles was the modesteat servitor that ever waited at table« Richard- 
son: Sir Charles Grandison, Letter 138 

But the xohimsicdleat of all are the directions to servants. Lamb : The Months 
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The Realm of Disputed Usage 

Literary English is the standard by which educated man consciously 
or imconsciously regulates his speech. However often he may indulge in 
careless utterance, there are always moments when he would have his 
language represent fittingly his best and most serious thought; then it is 
that no words are too dignified or too impressive to speak his conviction 
and he strives to approximate as nearly as may be the English of the 
masters. This is rightly so. If to a Raphael or a Rembrandt, a Bee- 
thoven or a Wagner artists and musicians turn for knowledge and inspira- 
tion, what authorities shall they accept to whom power and purity of 
language are precious if not those recognized imiversally as possessing the 
twofold gift of thought and expression? There is no better English than 
the English of literature. It is the accredited authors of the world who 
have forced from words their nicest discriminations and their intensest 
meanings. Indeed we tacitly acknowledge this whenever for instance we 
quote from Chaucer or Shakespeare or the Bible or Browning or Emerson. 
We pay tribute thus not only to the philosophic depth of the passage quoted 
but also to the finality of its expression. We say to ourselves, No other 
wording could have spoken this fine thought so well. 

Hence it is that though for centuries a term be on the lips of the mass 
of the people, unless it receive literary sanction it remains in bad odor. 
This has been the fate of ainH; it is stUl the fate of the donH which would 
supplant doesn't; and it is the fate of a himdred other locutions. Between 
the class of words however which are indubitably bad usage and those 
which unmistakably enjoy literary favor there is a third class whose 
reputation is doubtful and whose status is therefore questioned. It is 
at this point that human preferences and prejudices come into play: men 
are generally in theory and habit very positively either for or against 
these terms. Here is the REALM OF DISPUTED USAGE. 

There are three sorts of dwellers in this unenviable territory. First 
there are words long in the language but now apparently passing into desue- 
tude; not yet obsolete perhaps but obsolescent. Then there are neologisms, 
wordis of recent coinage or of sudden rise into popular favor; noisy claim- 
ants these for literary recognition. And finally there are words about 
which there should really be no dispute. Men sometimes have been too 
unscholarly to ascertain what the attitude of literature toward these last 
is. Sometimes they have preferred to regard their own judgment in 
matters linguistic as superior to the combined practice of literary genius. 
They have forgotten that though genius may be guilty of rhetorical error 
it will be guilty of it far less frequently than the average mortal. All 
three sorts of words will be foimd in the following columns. 

(For brevity's sake seldom more than four or five examples are employed 
to iUustraie any single usage. These in every case case however are thoroughly 
representative of literary practice. For in no instance is a statement made 
or a conclusion dravm save on the basis of many examples, not infrequently 
running even into the hundreds,) 
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1 Above for more than. In this sense above is now so rarely employed as 
to have about it an air of quaint archaism. It was only so long ago how- 
ever as the Victorian Era when it was one of the very commonest of 
idiomatic usages; and this it had been since the days of Shakespeare. 

22 For the man was above forty years old, on whom this miracle of healing 
was shewed. Acts iv 

He had not with him above twelve or fourteen hundred men. Scott: A Leg- 
end of Montrose, Ch. 18 

As the last box sent to London was above a month on the pasa&ge Mr. Hood 
is anxious to ascertain whether the blame of such delay rests with the Custom 
House. Thomas Hood: letter 

2 A or aw historical. Literature has always employed both forms of the 
indefinite article before historical but has exhibited a decided preference 
for an. The situation is the same in the case of other polysyllables begin- 
ning with h and having an accent on the second syllable: habittud, harangue^ 
harmonious, heraldic, heroic, hereditary, hilarious, hypothesis, hysteric. 

With a 

The life of Christ is not a historical episode, ended at the crucifixion. Lyman 
Abbot, Outlook, Jan. 3, 1914 

A hysterical catch in her breath ended in a succession of them. Hardy: 
Jude the Obscure. Part 6, Ch. 8 

With an 

There is an heraldic term, indeed, which seems to imply generality. Lamb: 
A Popular Fallacy 

The vivid pictures which her imagination presented to her of the number- 
less scenes of injustice and misery which are being acted at every moment in 
every part of the inhabited world, gave an hdbUvM seriousness to her physiog- 
nomy. Peacock: Nightmare Abbey, Ch. 10 

A learned Arabic scholar had to deliver a set of lectures . . . on an historical 
subject. Newman: The Idea of a University 

Such an hypothesis would satisfactorily account for innumerable things. 
Howells, Editor's Easy Chair, Harper's Magazine, December 1913 

3 Three alternatives. By its very etymology attema^ive is concerned with 
two courses of action, the choice of one of which excludes the other; and 
this has always been by far the commoner application of the word. Des- 
pite all statements to the contrary, however, this etymological meaning 
has been extended to include also three courses of action or even more. 

Etymological meaning 

I saw the risk of this aUemcUive, either losing my own life, or having on my 
hands the blood of a man. Fielding: Joseph Andrews, Bk. 3, Ch. 3 

Extended meaning 

There had been three alternatives, London, Bath, or another house in the 
country. Austen: Persuasion, Cn. 2 

My decided preference is for the fourth and last of these alternatives. Glad- 
stone: Oxford Essays 26 (Oxford Dictionary) 

I remember that he had three alternative plans. Kipling, "The Vortex," 
Scribner's Magazine, August 1914 
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4 And which. The rule in the rhetorics is invariably that the use of and 
which (also and who and and whose) is to be avoided unless a relative clause 
precedes. This rule however has in literature been quite as frequently 
violated as observed, especially — and it seems justifiably — ^where an adjec- 
tive or participial phrase equivalent to the relative clause is the preceding 
construction. 

Relative clause preceding 

He . . . gave them, for example, a saying of a very illustrious foreien 
prince, which was quite new and pointed, and which Coningshy told well. 
Disraeli: Ck)ningsby, Bk. 3, Ch. 3 

Phrase preceding 

The contrast between school and college life is perhaps under any circum- 
stances less striking to the Etonian than to others: he has been prepared for 
becoming his own master bv the liberty so wisely entrusted to him in his boy- 
hood, and which in general is so discreetly exercised. Disraeli: Coningshy, 
Bk. 1, Ch. 1 

We soon left the highroad for a bridle-path alons the side of the mountain, 
among gigantic olive trees, said to be five hundred years old, and which had 
certainly employed their tmie in getting into the weirdest and wonderfullest 
shapes. Lowell: Italy 

5 Bui, preposition or conjunction? When but may be regarded either as 
a preposition followed by the objective case or as a conjunction followed 
by the nominative case, literature has almost invariably chosen to regard 
it as conjimction. 

Faustus : " None hiU thou shalt be my paramour ! " Marlowe : Dr. Faustus, 
Sc. xiv 

"11 But he said unto them. Not all men can receive this saying, but they 
to whom it is given." Matmew xix 

None are wise, hut they who determine to be wiser stiU. Richardson: Sir 
Charles Grandison, Letter 146 

None hui he knows what that is which he can do. Emerson: Self-reliance 

No one should have seen it, — no one hut he. TroUope: Small House at 
Allington, Ch. 9 

6 Claim. The verb claim means to assert a right to or possession in. 
There has grown up of late however a new meaning which, though at present 
much objected to, threatens ultimately to become idiomatic: daim in 
the sense of maintain, insist That this second meaning has developed 
not unnaturally from the first a careful reading of the illustrations below 
will prove. The transition from the meaning of claim in the last two 
illustrations of the first group to its meaning in the illustrations of the 
second group is very far from being abrupt. 

Claim, to assert possession in 

Statesmen, heroes, artists, men of letters and of song — ^whom the world 
claims as its chief ornaments. Hawthorne: Marble Faun, Ch. 12 

Then came a separation, and it is not for me to say what it was due to, so 
conflicting are the stories of those who daim to know. Caine: My Story 80 

A oorr^pondent of the Easy Chair, who daima to be typically middle class, 
but who is possibly either an I. W. W. or a multimillionaire, writes us of a 
matter which he holds is peculiarly interesting. HoweUs, Editor's Easy Chair, 
Harper's Magazine, July 1913 



Claim, to maintain 

I have heard it daimed . . . that a horse-hair bottled in water and placed 
in the sun will become a snake at second full moon. William Hamilton 
Gibson: Eye Spy, Ch. 6 

I have heard old joumesrmen daim that it [printing] was a profession. 
Howells: Impressions and Experiences 26 

Foe declared these motives to have been conscious, and such they may 
have been in some measure, although probably not to the degree he claims, 
Brander Matthews: A Study of Verafication 97 

7 Complete, correct , etc.: comparable or not? Adjectives like complete, 
correct, full, perfect and so on, apparently incomparable, may however be 
compared. In the comparative and superlative degree they can be foimd 
by the hmidreds throughout the pages of all English literature. 

I am not now thinking of art as mere craft, but as the province of man's 
freest, most spontaneous, most joyous, moat complete soul activity. Burroughs: 
Literary Values 135 

He [Dryden] is really a less correct writer than he may seem. Pater: Style 

That grave and suppressed humor, of which the Yankees are fuUer than 
other people, burst through all restraints. Lowell: Cambridge Thirty Years 
Ago 

We perceive no canons of good taste, no tragic buskin, no laborious modula- 
tions in the Vicar of Wakefield, which in its own vein is the most perfect type 
of eighteenth century prose. Frederic Harrison: On English Prose 

8 Couple for two. Statements to the contrary it is entirely permissible 
to use couple as a mere synonym for two, and not necessarily, as is fre- 
quently asserted, for "two imited." This has been widely prevalent 
literary custom since "the spacious times of great Elizabeth." 

6 . . Amnon said imto the king, I pray thee, let Tamar my sister come, 
and make me a couple of cakes in my sight, that I may eat at her hand, ii Sam. 
ziii 

D'Avolos. No secret, my lord, but may be imparted to you: a couple of 
pictures, my good lord, — ^please you see them? Ford: Love's Sacrifice, n 2 

A couple of dire organs . . . and a vulture-scented itinerant band . . . 
worked harmoniously without in tlie production of discord. Meredith: 
Richard Feverel, Ch. 30 

9 Demean. One of the meanings of demean is to conduct, behave; 
hence demeanor, conduct, bearing. " He demeaned himself with a seemingly 
honest reserve.'' (Smollett: Peregrine Pickle, Ch. 89) To this definition 
of the word exception has never been taken. Demean must not however, 
we are admonished, be used in the sense of debase, lower. And yet for 
two centuries it has been so used by most of the reputable English writers. 

Demean, debase 

A woman is looked upon as demeaning herself, if she gains a maintenance by 
her needle. Richardson: Sir Charles Grandison, Letter 68 

Not that they ever beat or struck the boys — ^that would have been to have 
demean^ themselves. Iamb: Christ's Hospital 



More angry with Jude for demeaning her by coming there than for dereliction 
of duty, she rated him primarily from that point of view, and only secondarily 
from a moral one. Hardy: Jude the Obscure, Part I, Ch. 2 
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10 Do not think. It is sometimes contended that this expression prefac- 
ing an assertion is illogical; that not should be removed to a position within 
the assertion, otherwise one denies his own mental processes, declares 
he is not thinking. This of course is an absurdly literal view of language; 
and it is to be added further that do not think is a time-honored idiom of 
the English tongue. 

Few are the minutes of life, and 1 do not think I have any to throw away on 
any one being. Sterne : Letters 

I reaUy do not think I have wherewithal to fabricate one [letter] today. 
Austen: Letters, Vol. 2, 194 

But / don*t think the ladies in Cranford would have considered him such a 
wonderful traveller if they had only heard him talk in the quiet way he did to 
him. Mrs. Gaskell: Cranford, Ch. 16 

11 First, second, etc. In the expression of a series of ideas introduced 
by the adverbs of number the literary custom has always been to write first, 
secondLY, thirdLY, etc. In the economy of our own age, however, the 
practice is apparently spreading of reducing this to first, second, third. 

Firstly, it will be noted, has never been much employed, and is peculiar 
rather to individual authors than to any period of literary history. With 
Dickens it was an especial favorite. '^ We will not say &ei; firstly, because 
it|is an ignoble term, and, secondly, because Mr. Pickwick's figure was by 
no means adapted for that mode of retreat." (Pickwick Papers, Vol. 1, 
Ch. 4.) 

First, secondly 

When a daffodil I see, 
Hanging down his head towards me, 
Guess I may what I must be: 
First, I shall decline my head; 
Secondly, I shall be dead: 
LasUy, safely buried. 

Herrick: Divination by a Daffodil 

To be a poet is to apprehend the true and the beautiful, in a word, the good 
which existe in the remtion subsisting, first between existence and ^rception, 
and secondly between perception and expression. Shelley: A Defense of 
Poetry 

First, second 

The interest lies, first, in the united effort to fill the barrel, and second, in the 
rivalry amoi^ the fishermen as to which shall take in the largest cod. Van 
Dyke: Days Off, "Some Remarks on Gulls" 

To accomplish this, it [Amherst] advocates, first, that the faculty should be 
composed of the best teachers in the country for their chosen courses, and, 
second, that the body of students and the purpose and life of the college 
should be directed toward excellence. Roosevelt, Outlook, Feb. 18, 1911 

12 Is building. It is still possible to say of a house that it is build- 
ing, though far the conmioner habit to-day is to say that it is being 
built. The first form was employed extensively in the eighteenth century, 
and much even in the Victorian Era, not only with build but with many 
other verbs. At times it saves us a circumlocutory and very awkward 
past tense: thus for the house has been being built for several months, simply 
Oie house has been building, etc. Of course the circumlocution may also be 
avoided by resorting to the generic tJiey: they have been building the house. 
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Older usage 

While this vhm doing, William and I consulted what to do with ourselves 
and what we had. Deioe: Captain Singleton 353 

My own apartments .... were now pa'penng, painting^ and furnishing, 
Madame D'Arblay: Diary, Vol. 3, 191 

A great deal of business appeared to be transacting before them. Dickens: 
Pickwick Papers, Vol. 2, Ch. 12 

Prevailing modern usage 

But railroads were being bwlt, and so few were the civil engineers that West 
Point graduates were allowed by Government to work for private corporations. 
E. R. and J. Pennell: Life of Whistler 4 

13 Jeopardize, The opposition to jeopardize in favor of jeopard was, not 
so long ago, very bitter. It has now however practically died out, and 
wisely, for the verb has been in the language since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and has been employed extensively in the Victorian Era 
and our own day. 

He gave Dobbin to imderstand that he wovld jeopardise his soul if he got up 
at that moment. Thackeray: Vanity Fair, Ch. 68 

As for the priest's part, did he meddle or make, 
Enough that he too thou^t life jeopardized. 

Browning: The Ring and the Book, v 

To the American, on the other hand, as to the Scotchman, success is far too 
important a thing to be jeopardized by false modesty. Nation, Oct. 29, 1914, 
p. 616 

14 Look handsome or handsomely? It would seem a somewhat more 
logical practice to use an adjective rather than adverb as modifier of /eeZ, 
look, smelly sound and ta^te when these verbs describe not an action but a 
quality or state of the subject. Literature however has employed adjec- 
tive and adverb impartially. 

With adjective 

At Fort Augustus the house was painting, and the beds looked wretched, 
Maria Edgeworth: letter, life and Letters by A. J. C. Hare, Vol. 2, 109 

Her voice, too, — so much emotion was stifled rather than expressed in it, — 
sounded unnatural, Hawthorne: Marble Faun, Ch. 14 

She looked unconmionly handsome, Thackeray: Letters 1847-1855, 102 

Pater Noster . . . sounded, in that wonderful throng, inexpressibly sweet, 
Thackeray: Letters 1847-1845, 134 

With adverb 

She looked heautifuUy, but too large for that shepherd's dress. Madame 
D'Arblay: Diary, July 29, 1789 

Here I blushed sjidfeU most awkwardly. Lever: Harry Lorquer, Ch. 54 
"You could say, 'How divinely you're looking!'" Howells: The Landlord 
at Lion's Head, Ch. 32 

But she sometimes thought he would be rather nicer if he looked, for instance, 
a httle differently, James: The Portrait of a Lady, Ch. 13 

'Will thee go, ' 'has thee seen, ' 'does thee like' — ^that is the way they speak 
it; an imjustiflable way, I know, but it sounds pleasantly. Van Dyke: Days 
Off, "Between the Laurel and the Lupin'' 
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15 The Miss Smiths or the Misses Smith? Both these forms are correct 
and both have always been used. The first was far the commoner up to 
our own time; at present it is the latter which enjoys the larger share of 
popular favor.' 

Name plural 

Nor did any of the Miss Provdies show themsdves at that early hour. 
Trollope: Framley Parsonage, Ch. 7 

When people had wished to distinguish her from the other two Miss Archers^ 
they always called her the thin one. Henry James, Portrait of a Lady, Ch. 5 

Miss plural 

The Misses Sperdow added that the^ begged to forbear expressing .... 
an opinion. Dickens: David Copperfield, v ol. 2, Ch. 12 

16 Mutual friend. There is still much objection to the use of mutual, 
with friend and acquairdancej and insistence that common is the proper 
word. This objection however leaves out of accoimt the fact that for the 
past two centuries mutual has been so employed by a long list of distin- 
guished writers: Lady Montagu, Sterne, Maria Edgeworth, Frances 
Bumey, Jane Austen, Susan Ferrier, Burke, Scott, Peacock, Borrow, Dis- 
raeli, Lever, Thackeray, Browning, Dickens, George Eliot and Howells. 
In other words it is a thoroughly established idiom of the language. 

I have never been able to see the face of this mvtual friend, but I feel myself 
rent to pieces. Sterne: Letters 

We • . . talked over . . • anecdotes of our former mti^t^zZ ocgtuzintonces. 
Madame D'Arblay: Vol. 6, 30 

On calling on our mvlual friend Mrs. Proctor, yesterday, she was polite 
enough to ofiFer me a seat in her box at Drury Lane. Thackeray: Letters 
1847-1855, 126 

Mr. Crummlee went on to impart such fiurther intelligence relative to their 
miUudl friends as he thought might prove interesting. Dickens: Nicholas 
Nickleby. Vol. 2, Ch. 16 

They would be so glad to have me sup with them and talk about our mviual 
friends, Stockton: A Bicycle of Cathay, Ch. 15 

17 Never so and ever so. Never so followed by adjective or adverb, as'in 
the first and second illustrations, has enjoyed a popularity centuries old, 
but in our own time has been practically superseded by ever so. Regret- 
tably, I think, for the negative form of the phrase appears much the more 
emphatic one. 

Never so 

If one write never so well, he cannot please all, and write he never so iU hee 
shall please some. Lyly: Euphues, Vol. 1, 183 (Oxford Edition) 

Be you actor or actress, be your path in your profession never so high, or 
never so low, never so haughty or never so humble, we offer you the means of 
doing good to yourselves. Speech by Dickens, Forster's Life, Vol. 2, Bk. 6, 

Ever so 

How easy it is to be seen when any man has fallen from his pride of place, 
though the altitude was ever so smaU, and the fall ever so slight. Trollope: 
Small House at AUington, Ch. 40 

The ships look happy and free, in the stream, but they are of the overworked 
world, too, as well as the houses; and, let them spread their wings ever so widely, 
thev still bear with them the sorrows of the poor. Howells: Lnpressions 
and Experiences, 189 
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18 NoMy singular or plural? It is a present-day fallacy that none is a 
pronoun singular in number and therefore necesssarily requires the singular 
form of the verb. But as a matter of fact none may be used as either sin- 
gular or plural as writer or speaker sees fit. In the .Ajiglo-Saxon from which 
it comes it had a singular, nan, and a plural, nane; and from that remote 
Old English period to. our own times none has in the pages of literature 
been regarded impartially as singular or plural. 

None, singular 

10 There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, and fume of 
them is without signification, i Corinthians ziv 

None of the party im» aware that a first-rate story had been told in a first-rate 
way. Mark Twain : The Jumping Frog 

None, plural 

21 And all kins Solomon's drinking vessels were of gold, and all the vessels 
of the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold; rume were of silver. 
I Kings z 

The time is alrea^ come, when none are wretched but by their own fault. 
Johnson: Rasselas, Oh. 22 

None of the proprietors haoe ever been to Spain. George William Curtis: 
Prueandl, "My Chateaux" 

19 Old or of agef It is sometimes erroneously stated that old should not 
be applied to that which is not at least in some measure advanced in years; 
that of age is the proper term. Of age has of course always been a possible 
variant but old in the application objected to is fairly coeval with the 
English tongue itself and one of its most favored idioms. 

From aeaven yeare oUe, to seaventene, love is the best allurement to leaminge* 
Ascham: Scholemater, first booke 

16 Then Herod . . . slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in alt 
the coasts thereof, from two yeare old and under, according to the time which 
he had diligently enquired of the wise men. Matthew n 

A most enchanting little boy and his sister, not more than^ yeare old, came 
sauntering down the gray street. Van Dyke: Days Off, "Among the Quan- 
tock Hills" 

It is also to be observed that of so many years old has likewise long been 
an idiom of the language, and still is, though of rarer occurrence now than 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

9 And he said unto him, Take me an heifer of three years old, and a she goat 
of Uvree years old, and a ram of three years old, and a turtledove, and a yoimg 
pigeon. Genesis xv 

A little grand-daughter of three years old, very like my sweet Fanny. Edge- 
worth: letter, life and Letters by A. J. C. Hare, Vol. 1, 107 

A child of a few weeks old would have had more bodily strength: a child of 
a few months M, more consciousness of what was passing before her. Mrs. 
Gaskell: Mary Barton, Ch. 33 

He saw a woman coming to him with a child of five years old, Thackeray; 
Vanity Fair, Ch. 68 
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20 The position of only. We are told that for emphasis' sake the adverb 
only should be placed directly before the word or expression it is intended 
especially to modify. And so placed, it seems actually to confer an increase 
of emphasis. Yet, though this rule has been proclaimed universally by 
rhetorics and granmiars, there is scarcely an author in the whole range 
of English literature who has observed it more than half the time. 

Only, emphatic position 

The door was held only by a bolt. RaddifFe: Romance of the Forest, 
Ch. 8 

I have seen graduates of the university working as servants; but they were 
working only to learn special thiogs. NLafcadio Heam: Kokoro 138 

Only, imemphatic position 

They only retired to the next room, from whence they could overhear the 
whole conversation. Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield, Ch. 16 

He had only slumbered two hours, when some one touched his shoulder. 
Scott: Legend of Montrose, Ch. 18 



21 Onto, By some people regarded as a vulgarism for upon. Though 
never frequently, the term has always been used, and at times, as appears 
in certain of the illustrations below, serves a unique fimction of which 
upon is not altogether capable. 



There bounded on to the stai;^ ... a little girl in a dirty white frock 
with tucks up to the knees^ short trousers, sandaled shoes, white spencer, 
pink gauze bonnet, green ved and curl papers. Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, 

' ' Ch. 23 



pink ga 
Vol. 1, < 



When he lets it out of its cage, it hops on to his knee. Collins: Woman in 
White, Epoch n, Ch. 2 

When the earth had been thrown on to the coffin, Mrs. Arabin 

went up to the old man. TroUope: Last Chronicles of Barset, Ch. 81 

He jotted something down on the back of each indictment, and half turned 
to toss it onto his de£. HoweUs: Impressions and Experiences 39 

The wind was still blowing freshly and steadily, straight onto the wharf. 
Van Dyke: Days Off, "The Art of Leaving Off" 

Colmnbine in white at the tub, washing the pink without letting a single 
soap-sud pop on to the white. Barrie: E^alf Hours, Preface to "Pantaloon" 
12 

Harlequin blows her divinely about the room, against the wall, on to seats 
and off them. Preface, "Pantaloon" 18 

Li one street we came on three Endish soldiers who were canying a piano 
out of a house and lifting it onto a hand-cart. Edith Wharton, Scribner's 
Magazine, November 1915, p. 602. 
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P 22 The Possessive of Inanimate Nouns. Inanimate nouns in the posses- 
sive case have never been absent from the pages of literature, and may be 
used legitimately today. The commoner literary custom however has been 
to indicate this possessive by putting the noun in a dependent o/-phrase: 
thus for time's hasten and way's length, in the first illustration, the haste of 
time and the length of way. 

So with pleasant company he beguiled the tim^s haste, shortened the way's 
length, Sidney: Arcadia, Bk. 1, 45 

3 And thither were all the flocks gathered: and they rolled the stone from 
the iD€U*s mouth, and watered the sheep, and put the stone again upon the 
weU*s mouth in nis place. Genesis xxix 

She remained for hours after he was gone, the sunshine pouring into the 
room, and Rebecca sitting alone on the hed^s edge. Thackeray: Vanity Fair, 
Ch. 53 



23 Pretty f adverb. Question is frequently raised as to the propriety of 
employing pretty adverbially, in the general sense, that is, of rather. There 
really should be no question however; the usage is an idiomatic one. 
Literature, save in exalted and poetic passages, has regularly availed itself 
of the adverbial oflSce of the word. 

I myself . . . had been rallsdng him pretty sharplyjone day upon the 
foible. Lamb: Tom Pry 

Mr. Weller knocked at the door, and after a pretty long interval • • • 
Master Bardell presented himself. Dickens: Pickwick Papers, Vol. 1, Ch. 26 

If one cannot return to an author again and again, is it not pretty good evi- 
dence that his work has not the keeping qualities? Burroughs: Literary 
Values, Ch. 16 

24 Since for ago. What was said of above in the sense of more than is 
also true of since in the sense of ago. Till the very end of the Victorian 
Era it enjoyed a conspicuous popularity. Now so seldom is it used it has 
about it already a flavor of days long gone. 

Prospero. Twelve yere since (Miranda) twelve yere since, 
Thy father was the Duke of Millaine and 
A Prince of power. Tempest, i 2 

Queen. Just a minute since. 
I felt as I must die or be alone 
Breathing my soul into an ear like yours: 

Browning: In a Balcony 

The farewell had been spoken nearly two years since, TroUope: Small 
House at Allington, Ch. 4 

25 Sornebody else's or somebody's else? When the indefinite pronoims are 
coupled with eZs6, in the possessive case, the habit of literature has always 
been to attach the apostrophe and s to else: somebody else's, any one else's, 
etc. A fashion of speech some few years ago, declaring else to be an ad- 
verb, was accustomed to say somebody's else, and any one's else.- This 
fashion, however, failed utterly to make its way into literature and is now 
used rarely even in speech. 
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Recent fashion 

It is 80 much lees my busineBa than any om/f^s ebe, that m me the question will 
not seem to him embarrassing. James: Portrait A a Lady, Ch. 2d 

Literary use 

The dark, solemn eyes that looked up at him were more like Bridget Fita- 
gerald's than any one da^s in this world. Mrs. Gaskell: The Poor C3are, Ch. 1 

She was weary of her self-injQicted martyrdom, and glad to give herself up 
to somdfody eU^s guidance utterly. Meredith: Richard Feverel, Ch. 39 

26 Sort of a, kind of a. The rhetorical rule is that the article must be 
omitted in these phrases; and to do so seems to make both for emphasis and 
euphony. Literature apparently does not altogether acknowledge this 
advantage, if advantage it is, for at least a good third of the time it has 
not observed the rule. 

With article 

The Yoiturin found himself obliged to put up . . . at a little decent, kind 
cf an inn by the roadside. Sterne: Sentimental Journey, The Case of Delicacy 

The kind of a man for you and me? 
He faces the world unflinchingly. 

J. W. Mey: Our Kind of a Man 

'Without article 

Scarce had he settled this knotty point, when a strange kind of thumping 
and bouncing was heard. Smollett: Humphry Clinker 42 

He spoke in Italian, with the Tuscan rusticity of accent, and an unshaped 
8ort of utterance. Hawthorne: Marble Faun, Ch. 2 

27 The Split Infinitive 

For when litei»ture had to be judged, who could be so grim a critic as this 
usually lenient toper? He could forgive much, could F^. You had run 
awav without paymg your rent, was it? WeU. well, come m and have a drink. 
Broken ^our wife's heart, have you? Poor cnap^ out vou will soon get over 
it. But if it was a split infinitive 'Go to the devil, sir.*^ Barrie: Tommy and 
Grizel, Ch. 26 

Two statements may be made with emphasis concerning the split 
infinitive: — 

The first is that from Chaucer down it will be found in the 
works of a considerable number of English authors. 

And the second is that though f oimd there it is generally only 
in exceptional instances. 

In other words the split infinitives that have been employed in literature 
still constitute a meager minority. There are a few authors who have 
exhibited for the form an especial predilection — ^Frances Bumey, Bret 
Harte and LafjLcadio Heam come instantly to mind — ^but the vast body 
of writers have used it only very sparingly when they have used it at all. 
Of course in the future it may meet a (fifferent fate. It is so common in 
the speech and journalism of our own day that it may ultimately succeed 
in establishing itself as an incontestable idiom of the language. 
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Split infinitive 

Yet greater than ever was her internal eagemeas to better satisfy her inclina- 
tion and her oonsdenoe in the dlEposition of her time, and the distribution of 
her wealth. Bumey: Cecilia, Bk. 1, Ch. 9 

To not bore you with too many details, I will only mention one remarkable 
series of subjects. Lafcadio Heam: Japanese Letters 289 

The lesson of the fire is one which we believe the leading citizens of Salem 
are in a mood to practicaXLy heed, Boston Transcript, ciditorial, Jmie 29, 1914 

Avoidance of split infinitive 

Leandro. I never saw a face yet, but this rare one, 

But I was able holdty to encourUer it. 

And speak my mind. Beaumont & Fletcher: The Spanish Curate n 5 

Sir Charles galloped in that direction himself, intending first to inqmre 
whether Mrs. Vane was arrived. Reade: Peg WofiSngton, Ch. 9 

The terrible casualty lists, with their record that whole battalions have been 
wiped out, though tellmg a story of imsurpassed bravery, are beginning plainly 
to affect the German public as needs they must. Nation, Oct. ^, 1914 

28 Than, preposition or conjunction? Ordinarily of course thrni is re- 
garded as a conjunction and followed by the nominative case. Neverthe- 
less it is possible also to regard it as a preposition governing the objective 
case; this has sometimes been the point of view of literature. 

ThaUf preposition 

You imderstand these things much better than me. Mrs. Montagu: Letters, 
Vol. 1, 246 

She had known many girls much worse than me, Bumey: Evelina 17 

Amelia Roper was not a good specimen of the female sex, but there were 
worse women than her, TroUope: Small House at Allington, Ch. 29 

Than whom has for centuries been an idiom of our tongue. 

I cannot but acknowledge the prowess of those two brothers, than whom 
the princess never found in all their travel two of greater ability. Sidney: 
Arcadia, Bk. 2, 175 

It had among its guests Lady Graham .... than whom not even the 
wit and beauty of her nieces . . . did greater justice to the brilliant family. 
Forster: Life of Dickens, Vol. 2, Ch. 6 

29 TheUy adjective. Any objection to the use of then as an adjective is 
wholly gratuitous. The word in its adjective function has been extensively 
employed in literature for more than two centuries. Occasionally almost, 
now and often have been similarly employed thougK never with sufficient 
frequency to become idiomatic. 

I was carry'd by my Father to the Chapel in Whitehall^ where I saw the 
King and his royal bromer the then Duke of York. CoUey Cibber : Apology for 
His Life, Vol. 1, p. 30 

The <Aeti prime minister . . . had not been altogether unsuccessful. Trol- 
lope; Framley Parsonage, Ch. 8 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought about between the brothers. 
Thackeray: Vanity Fair, Ch. 37 

His often infirmity would overtake him before he got out of town. Howells: 
Impressions and Ebcperiences 23 

These are sights to anticipate a taste of paradise, if paradise has any felicity 
consonant to our.noto ideas. Madame D'Arblay: Diary, Vol. 2, 269 



30 ^ Try to and try and. The personal preference of the compiler of these 
notes is for the former of the two expressions, as seemingly the more logical. 
Literature however has never evinced a partiality for one over the other. 
And this statement holds true for similar expressions such as go and, come 
and, etc. 

Try to 

It became abeolutdy necessary for her to get to Fanny and try to learn 
something more. Austen: Mansfield Park, Qi. 29 

She sate down .... quivering all over as she thought of C^thia's 
misery, which she might not try to touch or assuage. GaiKell: Wives and 
Daughters, Ch. 51 

Tryjind 

Miss Mattie had a few little peculiarities which Martha . . . appeared to 
consider as childish fancies of which an old lady of fifty-eight diomd try and 
cure herself. Gaskell: Cranford, Ch. 14 

At last Romola rose . . • tooltired to try and smile any longer. Eliot: 
Romola, Vol. 2, Ch. 24 

If his cook is good we forgive him, and go and dine with him. Thackeray: 
Vanity Fair, Ch. 41 

81 Two first or first two? Either word-order is correct. Two first was 
the one preferred down to the eighteenth century; then it gradually yielded 
in popular favor to first two imtil today it is this latter which has much the 
wider currency both in speech and literature. 

Two first 

Fifty thousand have been subscribed for, since the two first editions. Horace 
Walpole: Letters 

The two first of these agencies for stimulating intellects ... are suffi- 
ciently obvious. De Quincey: Essay on Style 

First two 

"The first thirty.** said my father, turning over the leaves — "are a little 
dry." Sterne: Tnstram Shandy, Ch. 42, Bk. 3 

The undermining separation of the last four weeks had had its effect, and the 
first four minutes with him did the rest. HoweUs: Miss Bellard's Inspiration, 
Ch. 5 

It took more than nine years to i)roduce Hxq first three letters of the alphabet 
of the Oxford New Knglish Dictionary. J. A. H. Murray: Evolution of 
English Lexicography 

32 Voice, verb. Voice in its verbal capacity has always been employed 
in literature, though never with much frequency till the present time. 
To-day it is a very serviceable word in the vocabulary of our writers. 

Rather assume thy Right, in Silence, and defado, than voice it, with Claimes, 
and Challenges. Bacon: Oi Great Place. 

Men, Wives, and Boys, 
Whose shouts & claps out^voyce the deep-mouth'd Sea. 
Henry Fifth, Prologue to Act 5 

Bianca. Yet, for the friendship 'twixt my lord and you, 
I have not voiced your follies. Ford: Love's Sacrifice n 2 
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As the pathos and solemnity of life deepen with time, I think one finds only 
stray poems, or parts of poems, in the New England anthology that ade- 
quately voice them. Burroughs: Literary Values 230 

He even made use of quatrains and other stanzaic forms which he felt to be 
appropriate to the more or less artificial sentiment he was voicing, Matthews: 
A Study of Versification 232 

In the chorus of approval of our stand against militarism in Germany voiced 
by civilized nations, no contribution is chenshed more warmly than that of the 
United States. Sir Henry Lucy, Nation, Feb. 4, 1915. 

33 Whether or no. This is still a permissible phrase, and was till recent 
years a preferred one. Whether or not however has come pretty largely 
to take its place. 

Observe that present usage is somewhat inclined, though needlessly, 
to regard whether or not as indivisible; see last illustration. 

Whether or no 

32 And thej7 sent the coat of many colors, and they brought it to their 
father: and said, This have we found: know now whether it be thy son's coat or 
no. uenesis xxxvii 

So, never mind, whether she be a heroine or no. Thackeray : Vanity Fair, Ch. 
67 

Whether or no between Endand and Germany the struggle for the supremiu^ 
of the sea had begun we could not learn. R. H. DavisTocribner's Magazine, 
Nov. 1914, p. 665. 

Whether or not 

All Assisi held that her father might choose a husband for her whether she 
liked it or not. Maurice Francis Egan: Everybody's St. Francis 118 

I was busy tryii^ to make up mv mind whether or not it would be well for 
me to stop at the Putney's. Stockton: A Bicycle of Cathay, Ch. 18 

34 Whose also is a proper possessive relative of an inanimate noun, 
though of which is the more frequent form. 

The Pilgrim the^r laid in a laroe ui>per Chamber, whose window opened 
towards the Sunrising. Bimyan: Pilgrim's Progress 64 

He wheeled his whole stock in a white-roofed handcart, on whose front a 
d^board presented at either end an insurrectionary bottle. Lowell: Cam- 
bridge Thirty Years Ago 

Veere is full.of Scotch history and of beauty; it has a cathedral whose interior 
is used by children as a field. Arnold Bennett, "The Log of the Velsa,'^ 
Century Magazine, June, 1914 

35 Would rather and had rather. Both expressions are correct; both 
have always been used, would rather with the greater frequency. 

Would rather 

I wotdd rather you would write sorrowfully if you feel so. Thackeray: 
Letters 1847-66, 116 

Had rather 

10 1 had rather be a doorkeepr in the house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickednees. Psahn haaav 
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Sentence Variety and Sentence Monotony 

The pleasing style avoids sentence monotony. An essay, for instance, 
which is largely a succession of long sentences or of periodic sentences, is 
wearisQme reading. Equidly wearisome is a piece of literature composed 
almost exclusively of short sentences. Ideally there should be an inter- 
mingling of sentence varieties; a right proportion and sequence of long and 
short sentences, of the periodic, the loose and the balanced. 

The PERIODIC sentence is a sentence suspensive as to its chief thought. 
In it qualif3ring phrases and clauses precede the main statement. 

If he [the artist] beheld only a sleek and comfortable visage, though there 
were a gold-laoed coat to adorn the picture and goldenguineas to pay for it, 
he civilly rejected the task and the reward. Hawthorne : The Prophetic Pictures 

'The LOOSE sentence is in its structure the opposite of the periodic. 
The main statement comes first and then follow the modifications of his 
statement. 

Mr. Hooper had the reputation of a good preacher, but not an energetic 
one: he strove to win his people heavenward by mild, persuasive influences, 
rather than to drive them thither by the thunders of the Word. Hawthorne: 
The Minister's Black VeU 

The BALANCED sentence is one in which the various parte of the 
clauses composing it are contrasted and emphasized through similarity 
and identity of position and granunatical structure — subject against 
subject, phrase against phrase and so on. 

For the Lord seeth not as man seeth: for man looketh on the outward 
appearances, but the Lord looketh on the heart. 1 Samuel xvi 7 

It is true that a little Philosophy inclineth Mans Minde to Atheism; but 
depth in Philosophy bringeth Mens Mindes about to Religion. Bacon: Of 
Atheism 

The following passage from Ruskin illustrates well the effectiveness 
of Sentence Vabiety; here the Pebiodic, the Loose, the Balanced, 
long and short, follow one another in agreeable alternation. 

Our friend's letter may be delightful, or necessary to-day: whether worth 
keeping or not, is to be considered. The newspaper may be entirely proper 
at brea^ast time, but assuredly it is not reading for all day. So, though bound 
up in a volume, the long letter which gives you so pleasant an accoimt of the 
inns, and roads, and weather last year at such a place, or which tells you an 
amusing story, or gives you the real circumstances of such and such events, 
however viduaole for occasioned reference, may not be, in the real sense of the 
word, a "book" at all, nor, in the real sense, to be "read." A book is essen- 
tially not a talked thing, but a written thing; and written, not with the view 
of mere communication, but of permanence. The book of talk is printed 
only because its author cannot speak to thousands of people at once; if he could, 
he would — ^the volume is mere multiplication of his voice. You cannot talk 
to your friend in India; if you could, you would; you write instead: that is mere 
conveyance of voice. But a book is written, not to multiply the voice merely, 
not to carry it merely, but to preserve it. The author has something to say 
which he perceives to be true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as 
he Imows, no one has yet said it; so far as he knows, no one else can say it. He 
is bound to say it, clearly and melodiously if he may; clearly, at all events. In 
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the sum of his life he finds this to be the thin^, or group of things, manifest to 
him; — this the piece of true knowledge, or sight which his share of sunshine 
and earth has permitted him to seize. He would fain set it down for ever: 
engrave it on a rock if he could; saying. '"This is the best of me; for the rest, 
I ate, and drank, and slept, loved ana hated, like another: my life was as 
the vapor, and is not; but this I saw and knew: this, if anythine of mine, is 
worth your memory.'' That is his ''writing," it is in his small human way, 
and with whatever degree of true human inspiration is in him, his inscription, 
or scripture. That is a ''book.'' Ruskin: Sesame 

The next excerpt illustrates with equal force Sentence Monotony. 
It will be noticed that the sentences are of practically one length and also 
of one kind: which? 

The Clark University Librsury is situated east of the University building 
and faces on Main Street. It is constructed of brick and granite in the shape 
of a large L. Inside it is divided into sevend lone rooms one of which is set 
apart as the College Ubrary. This room is well lighted and contains study 
tables, bookshelves, and the librarian's desk. The walls are made attractive 
by several lar^ pictures. It is here that the students come for study and refer- 
ence work. The library offers many a quiet hour for study between recita- 
tions. Often students spend the afternoon there instead of going home. Etc. 

There are two other faults to be avoided in the construction of sentences. 
The first of these results in what is designated rhetorically the Hetebo- 
GBNBOUS Sentence. The second is called Loose Addition. 

The HETEROGENEOUS SENTENCE. A sentence must have unity 
of thought, must contain one dominant idea. When it contains other 
conflicting ideas, it has lost this essential unity and is said to be Hetero- 
geneous. In the following illustration there are two distinct ideas: each 
properly requires a sentence for its expression. 

The Clark College Library has been fitted out, not only for the purpose of 
keeping books, but has as many as a dozen tables about the large room or 
hall, as it might fittingly be called, where the college students can study, and 
as no talking or loud wnispering is permitted, it adds to the stateliness of the 
hall, and makes it an id^ place for studymg and reading. 

LOOSE ADDITION is in reality the same error save that the term is 
applied exclusively to the tacking on of an irrelevant thought at the end 
of a sentence already complete. 

John Alexander seems to depict the ocean in all its grandeur; to me, there 
is nothing more beautiful and mspiring, when the waves are being lashed into 
fury by the ever increasing wind, resembling the deep furrows of a field freshly 
plowed. 

There is another matter to be carefully observed — the right placing 
within the sentence of phrases and clauses that are relevant. This tech- 
nically is known as PERSPICUITY. The violation of it, the placing of 
phrases and clauses, that is, too far from the words or ideas they modify, 
may obscure the main statement or even render it ridiculous. It will 
be seen at once in the subjoined examples what the correct position of 
the offending phrase is. 

Many of our senators and representatives have the welfare of the people 
whom they represent at heart. 

There is evidence of life and a touch of life in Birge Harrison's picture of 
the storm-besieged Flat-iron Building to im because we are more or less inti- 
mately acquainted with such scenes. 

Surely we can say that Bosley, the prominent artist has chosen his life-work 
with considerable success by studying The Violinist, on» of his best pictures. 
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Paragraph Unity, Continuity and Sequence 

In the right construction of the paragraph three considerations are 
always to be kept in view. The paragraph must have Unity of thought, 
it must have Continuity of thought, and between paragraph and para- 
graph there must be Sequence of thought. 

PARAGRAPH UNITY. The paragraph, like the sentence, should 
contain but one dominant idea, should discuss but one topic, should leavo 
with the reader one definite impression. Collateral ideas may be intro- 
duced but if not properly subordinated they will injure vitally this single 
impression which it is always the purpose of the paragraph to convey. 

Thus it comes about that the paragraph has ^at is called a Topic 
Sentence. Generally it appears at the beginning of the paragraph, 
and then the rest of the paragraph is concerned with proving or explaining 
what the topic sentence has asserted. The situation, as is frequently 
said, is comparable to one in mathematics: the topic sentence is the state- 
ment of the problem, the rest of the paragraph its proof. Sometimes 
however the topic sentence is reserved for the end of the paragraph, the 
earlier part of the paragraph giving in a logical order details from which 
the topic sentence follows as a conclusion. 

Not always is the topic of the paragraph expressed by any one sentence 
but if the paragraph is well constructed it is readily reducible to one idea, 
one thought, which the reader may express for himself in a single sentence. 
He may test the unity of the paragraph in just this way: Has the para* 
graph one idea capable of translation into a single sentence? 

Unity violated 

After viewing the different oil paintings, I made a tour of the different 
sketches and here I obtained real satsifaction. I could not fail to be im- 
pressed with the sketches of the different hotels and castles. Their pro- 
portion and location was so artistically executed that the scientific part 
became almost hidden in the artistic. The acceptance of anything artistic 
depends on the psychological state of the pubUc mind and I prefer to think 
that the inclemency of the weather was the reason for my dissatL^action 
with the exhibit as a whole. 

Halloween always suggests pumpkin lanterns, red apples, witches, ghosts, 
and all other things that are present on this superstitious evening. Why is 
it that Halloween has survived, is it simply a custom, or does it nave some 
firm foundation? I think it is because the people are still a little superstitious. 
After the crops are gathered in the fall the people like to get together for a 
good time and Halloween seems to be just what is needed. 

Unity preserved 

33 About the plan of ''Rasselas" little was said by the critics; and yet the 
faults of the plan might seem to invite severe criticism. Johnson has fre- 
quently blamed Shakspeare for ne^ecting the proprieties of time and place, 
and for ascribing to one a^e or nation the manners and opinions of another. 
Yet Shakspeare has not sinned in this way more grievously than Johnson. 
Rasselas and Imlac, Nekayah and Pekuah, are evidently meant to be Abyssin- 
ians of the eighteenth century: for the Europe which Imlac describes is the 
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Europe of the eighteenth century; and the inmates of the Happy Valley talk 
f amiharly of that law of gravitation which Newton discovered, and which was 
not f uUy received even at Cambridge till the eighteenth century. What a real 
company of Abyssinians would have been may be learned from Bruce's 
"Travels." But Johnson, not content with turning filthy savages, ignorant of 
their letters, and gorged with raw steaks cut from living cows, into philosophers 
as eloquent and enlightened as himself or his friend Burke, and into ladies as 
highly accomplished as Mrs. Lennox or Mrs. Sheridan, transferred the whole 
domestic system of England to Egypt. Into a land of harems, a land of 
polygamy, a land where women are married without ever being seen, he intro- 
duced the flirtations and jealoiusies of our ball-rooms. In a land where there 
is boundless liberty of divorce, wedlock is described as the indissoluble com- 
pact. "A youth and maiden meeting by chance, or brought together by 
artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home, and dream of each 
other. Such," says Rasselas. '^is the common process of marriage." Such it 
may have been, and may still be, in London, but assuredly not at Cairo. A 
writer who was guilty of such improprieties had little right to blame the poet 
who made Hector quote Aristotle, and represented Julio Romano as flourishing 
in the days of the oracle of Delphi. Macaulay: life of Johnson 

PARAGRAPH CONTINUITY. In addition to having unity of topic 
the paragraph must show in its successive sentences a logical progression 
of thought; from sentence to sentence there must be a continuous flow of 
idea, and there cannot be any interruption. Only in this way can the 
reader follow instantly, with least friction and therefore to greatest effect 
the thinking of the writer. 

Continuity interrupted 

Although I looked in three or four of the best newspapers of to-day, I did not 
find the spHt infinitive used. I think that in all of my own writing I should 
do without the spUt infinitive. I found it in neither poetry nor prose. For 
myself I do not like the use of this rhetorical form, although it has been used 
by some of the greatest writers. 

Continuity maintained 

Of other assailants Johnson took no notice whatever. He had early re- 
solved never to be drawn into controversy; and he adhered to his resolution 
with a steadfastness which is the more extraordinary, because he was, both 
intellectually and morally, of the stuff of which controversialists are made. In 
conversation, he was a singularly eager, acute, and pertinacious disputant. 
When at a loss for good reasons, he had recom-se to sophistry; ancl, when 
heated by altercation, he made unsparine use of sarcasm and invective. But, 
when he took his pen in his hand, his whole character seemed to be changed. 
A hundred bad writers misrepresented him and reviled him; but not one of 
the hundred could boast of having been thought by him worthy of a refutation, 
or even of a retort. The Kenricks. Campbells, MacNicols, and Hendersons 
did their best to annoy him, in the nope that he would give them importance 
by answerine them. But the reader will in vain search his works for any 
allusion to Kenrick or Campbell, to MacNicol or Henderson. One Scotch- 
man, bent on vindicating the fame of Scotch learning, defied him to the combat 
in a detestable Latin hexameter. 

''Maxime, si tu vis, cupio contendere tecum." 
But Johnson took no notice of the challenge. He had learned, both from his 
own observation and from literary history, in which he was deeply read, that the 
place of books in the public estimation is fixed, not by what is written about 
them, but by what is written in them; and that an author whose works are 
likely to live is very unwise if he stoops to wrangle with detractors whose 
works are certain to die. He always maintained that fame was a shuttlecock 
which could be kept up only by bemg beaten back, as well as beaten forward, 
and which would soon fall if there were only one battledore. No saying was 
oftener in his mouth than that fine apophthegm of Bentley, that no man was 
ever written down but by himself. Macaulay: Life of Johnson 
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PARAGRAPH SEQUENCE is merely a larger application of the prin- 
ciple of Continuity. The flow, the logical progress of thought is this time 
from paragraph to paragraph; one paragraph leads in idea on to a second, 
and the second paragraph is the natural successor to the thought of the 
first. 

Sequence interrupted 

It must be that newspaperdom is disinclmed to use the split ijifinitive. For in 
my reading, which included the London Times, New York Times and Spring- 
field Republican, I was unable to find any such construction. Do they mtend 
to ref ram? 

I do not see wherein any great evil is done to the purity of our language by 
its use; and there are some things in its favor. 

The to is really no part of the infinitiye except as a mechanical prefix and 
the infinitive is a verbal noun. With other verbal nouns the adverb modifying 
may precede or foUow at the writer's choice etc. 

Sequence maintained 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was, to pass long winter evenings 
with the old Dutch wives, as they sat spinning bv the fire, with a row of 
apples roasting and fluttering along the hearth, and listen to their marvellous 
tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted fields, and haimted brooks, and haunted 
bridgos, and haimted houses, and particularly of the headless horseman, or 
galloping Hessian of the Hollow, as they sometimes called him. He would 
delignt tnem equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the direful omens 
and portentous sights and sounds in the air, whicn prevailed in the earlier 
times of Connecticut; and would frijshten them wofullv with speculations upon 
comets and shooting stars; and with the alarming fact that the world did 
, absolutely turn roimd, and that th^ were half the time topsy-turv^I 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly cuddling in the chmmey 
comer of a chamber that was all of a ruddy glow from the crackling wood 
fire, and where, of course, no specter dared to show his face, it was dearly pur- 
chased by the terrors of his subsequent walk homewards. What fearful 
shapes and shadows beset his path amidst the dim and ghastly glare of a 
snowy nightl — ^With what wistful look did he eye every trembling ray of 
light streaming across the waste fields from some distant windowl — How 
often was he appalled by some shrub covered with snow, which, like a sheeted 
spectre, beset nis very path! — ^How often did he shrink with curdling awe at 
the sound of his own steps on the frosty crust beneath his feet; and dread to 
look over his shoulder, lest he should behold some uncouth being tramping close 
behind him I — and how often was he thrown into complete dismay by some rush- 
ing blast, howlin|^ among the trees, in the idea that it was the Galloping Hessian 
on one of his nightly scouringsl Irving: Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

One more remark is necessary in the consideration of the paragraph. 
It was said that a succession of long sentences or short sentences or peri- 
odic sentences makes tedious reading. The same truth holds in the case 
of the paragraph. The purpose of the paragraph is to set off one idea 
conspicuously from the other ideas of the theme — ^this of course for the 
reader's quick comprehension. Any monotony of length, an unbroken 
succession of long paragraphs or an unbroken succession of short ones, 
weakens this emphasis that the paragraph is designed to create. Happy 
that style in which there is not oiJy Sentence Variety but Variety In 
Length Of Pabagraph as well. 
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The Power of Inversion 

The two most conspicuous parts of a sentence are the beginning and 
the end. The shifting therefore of any element in the sentence from its 
natural and customary place to either of these positions gives to it an 
unusual increase of emphasis. Such shifting for emphasis' sake is tech- 
nically known as Inversion. Sometimes it is predicate or object or ad- 
jective or adverb which is made to begin the sentence and thus becomes 
emphatic; again it is the subject which is conspicuous at the very end. 
It must be remembered however that Inversion is a powerful rhetorical 
device, as indeed the illustrations below attest, and must therefore be 
used with discretion. It is as fatal to successful composition to have words 
too frequently in conspicuous positions as it would be to have all music 
fortissimo, all acting boisterous, or all painting brilliant in color. 

It will repay the student to recast the illustrations below, putting each 
word in its normal position: a decided loss in emphasis will be at once 
apparent. 

Predicate inverted 

You have had false prophets among you — for centuries you have had them — 
solemnly warned against them though you were; false prophets, who have told 
you that all men are nothing but fiends or wolves, half beast, hali devil. Ruskin : 
The Crown of Wild Olive, "War" 

Object inverted 

27 What I teU you in darkness, thai speak ye in light: and what ye hear in 
the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops. Matthew x 

41 Likewise also the chief priests mocking him, with the scribes and elders, 
said, 

42 He saved others; himself he cannot save. Matthew xxvii 

Adjective inverted 

Stalwart and rubicund men they were. Lowell: Cambridge Thirty Yeani 
Ago 

Adverb inverted 

20 For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them. Matthew xviii 

Leisurely, our four horses are taken out; leisurely, the coach stands in the 
little street, bereft of horses, and with no likelihood upon it of ever moving 
again ; leisurely, the new horses come into visible existence, one by one; leisurely, 
the new postillions follow, sucking and plaiting the lashes of their whips; 
leisurely, the old postillions coimt their money, make wrong additions, and 
arrive at dissatisfied results. All the time our overfrausht hearts are beating 
at a rate that would far outstrip the fastest gallop of the fastest horses ever 
foaled. Dickens: Tale of Two Cities, Bk. 3, Ch. 13 
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The natural and unemphatic position of the adjective is before the noun; 
that of the adverb before the verb or if the latter be compound, between 
auxiliary and verb. A milder form of Inversion is the transference of 
adjective and adverb to positions succeeding noun and verb; so placed, 
they are of course more emphatic. 

Adjective succeeding noim 

A few words weU chosen and well distingmshed will do work that a thousand 
cannot. Ruskin: Sesame 

To fill this little island with true friends — ^men braue, wise and happy! Is 
it so impossible, think you, after the world's eighteen hundred years of Chris- 
tianity? Ruskin: Crown of Wild Olive, "The Future of England" 

Adverb succeeding verb 

A man to be greatlv good, must imagine intensely and comprehensively; he 
must put himself in the place of another and of many others; the pains and 
pleasures of his species must become his own. Shelley: A Defense of Poetry 

Remember that every day of your early life is ordaining irrevocably , for good 
or evil, the custom and practice of your soul. RufiMn: I^face to S^ame and 
lilies 
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The Elaboration of an Idea 

It is frequently a fault with inexperienced writers that they regard an 
idea as findly expressed if it is once well expressed in brief, abstract terms. 
They forget that often the human intellect needs, as De Quincey aptly 
phrased it, time "to eddy about a truth" in order fully to grasp it. And 
this is especially the case whenever the truth or idea or point of view be 
a novel one. It is therefore sometimes necessary for the writer carefully 
to analyze a thought into its components, into its concrete aspects, and 
to express these in detail. The reader will then comprehend exactly what 
is being said, and is far more likely to be impressed or convinced. 

In the following illustration from Newman the thought might have been 
expressed abstractly and briefly in some such way as this: Since the 
heaven-sent gift of literature is of such incalculable benefit to the hiunan 
race it will not do for us to neglect its study. 

But note how this idea gains in elaboration: — 

If then the power of speech is a gift as great as any that can be named, — 
if the origin of language is by many philosophers even considered to be nothing 
short of divine, — ^if by means of words the secrets of the heart are brought to 
light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden grief is carried ofiF, sjrmpathy conveyed, 
counsel imparted, experience recorded, and wisdom perpetuated, — ^if by great 
authors the many are drawn up into unity, national character is nxed, a people 
speaks, the past and the future, the East and the West are brought into com- 
munication with each other, — ^if such men are, in a word, the spokesmen and 
prophets of the human family, — ^it will not answer to make li^t of Literature 
or to neglect its study; rather we ma^ be sure that, in proportion as we master 
it in whatever language, and imhibe its spirit, we shall ourselves become in our 
own measure the mimsters of like benefits to others, be they many or f ew^ be 
they in the obscurer or the more distinguished walks of life, — ^who are united 
to us by social ties, and are within the sphere of our personal influence. The 
Idea of a University 

In this briefer example the author might have said merely: Of two 
orators employing the same material, that one succeeds who makes most 
effective use of it. 

Note the difference produced by analysis and elaboration: — 

Often enough two orators have relied upon the same identical matter — 
the facts, for instance, of the slave-trade — and one has turned this to much 
good account by his arrangements, by his modes of vivifying dry statements, 
by his arts of lUustration, by his science of connecting thmgs with human 
feeling, that he has left his hearers in convulsions of passion; whilst the other 
shall nave used every tittle of the same matter without eliciting one scintilla- 
tion of S3rmpathy, without leaving behind one distinct impression in the 
memory or piantmg one murmur in the heart. De Quincey: Style. 
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How Literary Description Selects Details 

In describing for literary purposes person or object or scene the writer 
should never give the complete details but should make such a selection 
from among them as will yield the exact impression he wishes to convey. 
In other words if he imdertake to picture a person's dress he will not 
describe its many and minute details but only such of them as confer upon 
the dress its distinctive character. If he is concerned with landscape he 
will not describe its every natural feature but only such as impress the 
reader with the dominant spirit of the scene. Professor Genung has 
fittingly termed this selection of details which contribute effectively to a 
large impression Dynamic Description. It distinguishes practically all 
great literature. 

In the first illustration there is not a detail that the author has employed 
which does not contribute to a large impression of the old and worn. 
In the second every adjective, every noun, every verb speaks the hardness 
and sharpness of Scrooge's nature. 

They mounted up and up, thioug^ the musty smell of an old dose house, 
little used, to a lai^ garret bedroom. Meagre and spare, like all the other 
rooms, it was even ugaer and grimmer than the rest, by being the place of 
banishment for the worn-out furniture. Its movables were ugly old chfurs with 
worn-out seats, and udy old chairs without any seats; a threadbare patternless 
carpet, a maimed table, a crippled wardrobe, a lean set of fire-irons like the 
skdeton of a set deceased, a washing-stand tnat looked as if it had stood for 
ages in a hail of dirty soap-suds, and a bedstead with four bare atomies of 
posts, each terminating in a spike, as if for the dismal accommodation of 
lodgers who might prefer to impale themselves. Dickens: Little Dorrit, Bk. 1, 
Ch. 3 

Oh I but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone, Scrooge! a squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous, old sinnerl uaid ana 
sharp as flint, from which no steel had ever struck out g^erous fire: secret, 
and self-contained, and solitary as an ovster. The cold within him froze his 
old features, nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled his cheek, stiffened his gait; 
made his eyes red, his thin li^MS blue; and spoke out shrewdly in his grating 
voice. A frosty rime was on his head, and on his eyebrows, and his wiry chin. 
He carried his own low temperature always about with himj he iced his office 
in the dog-days; and didirt thaw it one degree at Christmas. Dickens: 
Christmas Carol, Stave One 
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The Vivifying Simile 

The commonest of all the figures of speech in literature and to the lay- 
man the most usable because also natural to everyday speech is the simile. 
The charm of the simile lies in its surprise: likenesses are discovered in 
objects seemingly unhke. And the purpose of the simile is through like- 
ness to help reader or Ustener to quick and complete comprehension. 
The simile must not be long, for it is a labor-saving device sparing many 
words of explanation. It must not appear far-fetched or long sought 
after but have about it an air of unavoidability, of spontaneity. Nor 
must it attract attention to itself for then it violates a fundamental prin- 
ciple of rhetoric and of all art, that the means to an end shall be incon- 
spicuous; but rather it must illuminate the subject under consideration, 
flash upon the mind of reader or listener a concrete, graphic picture — 
thus it quickens and vivifies. 

Examine each of the illustrations below and see whether or not it has 
the FOUR requisites of a good simile: Surprise, Brevity, Spontaneity 
and Vividness. 

''34 O Jerusalem. Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto tnee; how often would I have gathered thy children together 
as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not ! '' Luke xiii 

Applause will frequently open, like a young Hound, upon a wrong scent. 
Colley Gibber: Apology for His Life, Vol. 1, 221 

My health is so often disordered, that I begin to be as weary of mending it 
CL8 mending old lace, which, when it is patched in one place, breaks out in anomer, 
Mrs. Montagu, Works, lettOT April 28, 1754 

For of one will, the actions will be harmonious, however unlike they seem. 
These varieties are lost sight of at a little distance, at a little height of thought. 
One tendency unites them all. The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line of a 
hundred tocX». Emerson: Self-reliance (Note that, as here, the simile is 
sometimes very effective without the comparing like or as) 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All the sallies of his will are 
rounded in by the law of his being, as the inequalities of Andes and Himnudeh 
are insignificant in the curve of the sphere, Emerson: Self-reliance 

A tear trembled on his sentimental eye-lid, like a raindrop on a window frarm, 
Dickens: Pickwick, Vol. 1, Ch. 11 

He sat erect in court among his papers, like a little light-house in a sea of star 
tionery. Dickens: David Copperneld, Vol. 2, Ch. 4 

A face . . . over which the flitting shades of expression chased each other, 
fugitiife and gleaming as waves upon a field of rye. Lowell: Cambridge Thirty 
Years Ago 

Village wit , . . had labeled every more marked individuality with nick- 
names that clung like burs. Lowell: Cambridge Thirty Years Ago 

Lady Assher was sure camomile tea would make all the difference in ihe 
world— -Caterina must see if it wouldn't — and then went dribbling on like 
a leaky shotver'bath, until the early entrance of the'gentlemen created a diversion. 
Eliot: Scenes of Clerical Life, "Mr. Gilfil's Love-Story" 
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Jefif gave more and more the effect of tremendous strength in his peculiar 
physioue, though there was always the disappointment of not findmg him 
tall. He was of the middle height, but he was hewn out and squared upward 
massively. He felt like atone to any accidental touch, and the painter brought 
away a bruise from the mere brunt of his shoulders. Howells: The Landlord 
at Lion's Head, Ch. 13 

Under all his culture, his cleverness^ his amenity, under his good-nature, his 
facility, his knowledge of life, his egotism lay hidden like a serpent in a hank of 
flowers, Henry James: The Portrait of a Lady, Ch. 42 

With a face struck suddenly as white as paper the man with the chin-beard 
called lamentably on the name of his Maker, and fell in a mere heap on the 
mat at the foot of the stairs. At the same time, though only for a single 
instant, the heads of the sick lodger and the Irish nurse popped out like 
rabbits over the bannisters of the first floor. Stevenson: The Dynamiter, 
The Superfluous Mansion, 172 

He blinked rapidly to clear his eyes, as a bird shakes water from its wings, 
Barrie: Sentimental Tommy, Ch. 35 

From the beginning he told the tale, the I-I-I's flashing through the records 
as telegraph poMs fly past the traveler. Kipling: The Light That Failed, Ch. 5 

She GTOoke a dialect that was as rustic as a cabbage. Van Dyke: The Un- 
known Quantity, "The Wedding Ring" 
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Specimen One-page Themes 

A Hard Knock 

A few years ago I attended business college, paying my tuition by 
serving as janitor. My duties also included the occasional distribution 
of circulars. The front page of the first set was occupied by a picture of 
the principal. Although a splendid man, he never was noted for his 
beauty. He was a trifle bald and, like myself, wore glasses. 

Very emphatic instructions were given me not to waste the flyers, 
especially by giving them to children. The youngsters teased for the 
pamphlets, but I managed to dodge all but one. This one, a freckle- 
faced little miss of about nine years, met me as she was going to school. 

She greeted me by shouting: "Say mister, give me a bill, will yer?" 

As I did not pay any attention to her request she followed me, repeating 
her demand. Finally realizing that I did not intend to accede to her wishes, 
she stepped up to a house which I had just left and withdrew the adver- 
tisement from under the door. The flrst thing that attracted her attention 
was the principal's picture. 

She looked first at the picture and then at me, then with twinkling 
eyes and with great solenmity and impleasant emphasis, she said: "Shure 
an' afther wan good look at the face of yez, I don't blame yez fer not 
wanting ter give yer picture to a lady." 



How I Met The President 

It happened to be my fortune when I was fourteen years of age to be 
selected as a page in the National House of Representatives. It is need- 
less to describe the elation I felt over this choice. My duties as page were 
very light. They consisted of running errands and waiting on the con- 
gressmen generally. My pay was sufficient to defray my expenses and 
allow me to put away a considerable amoimt to be used later as the means 
of obtaining a college education. 

One day, as I was running on an errand, the following incident happened. 
The House had the Army Appropriation Bill under consideration. Presi- 
dent Taft, then Secretary of War, was attending all the sessions. As I 
first saw him he impressed me as a fat, good-natured personage. I was 
soon to test both his solidity and his amiability. I was running, and had 
dodged around a comer when, suddenly, my progress was stopped by my 
being boimced off — something soft, yet solid. When I recovered myself 
sufficiently I looked up from the floor into the smiling countenance of 
Mr. Taft. His aldermanic stomach shook with laughter, as he stooped 
down to pick me up and give me this advice, " Tackle low to get me, sonny." 
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True College Spirit 

Paxaphrasing an old proverb, we may well say, "College spirit covers 
a multitude of sins." As regarded by many students, and by a majority 
of people outside the college, these two words, which ought to be so full 
of meaning, and to express a great something to be aspired to, have de- 
scended to such a level that they are now nothing more than an excuse 
for every heathenish prank and barbarism which a man, who is in college 
for much the same reason that a woman wears a hobble-skirt, namely 
because "it's style," may choose to commit. AH the outlandish and 
senseless practices of college students, which in other men would be re- 
garded as various species of insanity, are in this case passed over with 
some remark about "college spirit," or "boys being boys." 

Now is this the true college spirit? Most certainly it is not. Rather 
is it the direct antithesis of college spirit, and is as far removed from the 
real, as primeval man is from the human race of the twentieth century. 
True college spirit consists in an active co-operation between students 
and faculty for the promotion of lofty ideals of life, and a higher standard 
of manhood. It does not glory in a display of the animal; it suppresses 
it. It does not develop rowdies; it cultivates gentlemen. It does not 
foster class spirit,* it wipes out and destroys it. It do6s not, through a 
false sense of honor, shield the cheat and the liar; it condemns him. 

In a word, college spirit is the essence of all that is lofty, honorable, 
and true, applied, through the united effort of faculty and students of 
a development of nobler manhood, and the increasing of the influence of 
the Alma Mater. 



A Red Cap Flirtation 

A Clark College Freshman boarded a south-bound car a few days ago 
and seated himself directly opposite a young lady. She was attracted 
by the glorious color of his cap, and gazed at it with wonder and admira- 
tion, which, of course, brought forth a smile from the young man. And 
then she smiled, a charming irresistible smile, showing her pearly white 
teeth and discovering two tiny dimples. Indeed she was very pretty when 
she smiled, for she had a fair complexion, light wavy hair, and blooming 
cheeks, and large cerulean blue eyes which sparkled with merriment, and 
her lips were like two dew-besprinkled rosebuds. 

The smile on the face of the young man had extended into a broad 
grin; in truth, the disease was becoming contagious, for the symptons 
appeared on the faces of most of the other passengers. But just at this 
moment, when the eyes of all the occupants of the car were fixed on her, 
the fair charmer did a thing which, to say the least, was not lady-like; 
for she actually pointed with her finger at the imoffending cap of the 
student. In his embarrassment his face turned a deeper scarlet than 
the much-noticed cap. He was relieved from any further annoyance, 
however, for at this point the car stopped and the mother took the cause 
of all the trouble in her arms and left the car. 
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When I Was A Gbeenhobn 

One is anything but comfortable when dressed in new and unfamiliar 
clothing. While becoming accustomed to a long-tailed coat, I was sub- 
jlected to a humiliating experience. 

Accompanied by a friend, I entered a stylish Washington restaurant, 
and selected a table in the centre of the dining-room. Each table accom- 
modated four persons and was provided with a very polite negro waiter. 

As I started to sit down, I parted my coat-tails, half-bent, and instinc- 
tively felt for the chair. It was not there. Immediately assuming an 
erect position, I turned to look for the seat. It was directly in back of 
me, and so was the patient attendant. Again I went through the prelim- 
inaries necessitated by evening dress before the wearer can seat himself. 
As before, the knowledge of space compelled me to change to an erect 
posture at the critical moment. To my astonishment the chair and ser- 
vitor had not moved. A third attempt met with the same results. Turn- 
ing quickly, I beheld the puzzjed colored man holdmg the chair and 
expectantly watching for the moment when I should bend sufficiently 
for him to place the seat under me. I seated myself hastily and covertly 
glanced about the room. Everybody seemed to be amused over some- 
thing. The air had become uncomfortably warm and my face felt hot. 
For reasons best known to myself, I lost no time in becoming interested 
in the menu. 
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